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THE AMERICAN TEMPERAMENT AND THE HUMANITIES 
Barry Ulanov* 


Three times in our time we have seen a great Western nation 
humbled: First it was France, broken by the events of 1940, by 
the defeat at the hands of the Germans and the ensuing occu- 
pation. Then it was Great Britain, a victor in the second world 
war, but a victim too, because transformed by victory from a 
first- to a second-class power. And finally, it was the United 
States, humiliated by Sputnik and Muttnik, each ascent of a 
Russian space satellite matched by a corresponding descent in 
prestige abroad and self-respect at home. 

In each case, the effect on the literature, on the arts, on the 
culture of the country involved was swift, was stinging, was 
overwhelming. The French reacted to the occupation—which 
Albert Camus compared in his novel, The Plague, to an epidemic 
of the bubonic plague—as to a national disgrace, but not one 
that could be overcome simply and easily. Only, Jean Paul Sartre 
suggested in his allegory of the guilt-haunted, shame-ridden 
nation, in his play, Les Mouches, The Flies—only by accepting 
full responsibility for the disgrace, could the French ever free 
themselves of it. One can only discharge a burden, he says in 
his play, one has fully assumed. 

The British spoke to their condition in many ways. Slowly, 
tastefully, with almost no discernible abrogation of their tradi- 
tional good manners, and in impeccable prose, what started as 
smouldering discontent ended as outward rebellion. They looked 
back and forth in anger. They declared themselves mavericks, 
some writers actually using the name of the Texas cattleman 
who failed to brand his cattle: they declared that they wore no 
man’s, no nation’s brand. They protested, against what it was 
not always clear; sometimes they seemed to protest merely for 
the sake of protesting. They are today in Britain, their culture 
proclaims, angry young men and angry old men too. 

For the French, the tone was philosophical, the texture 
allegorical, the immediate product of the terrible moment of 
defeat. It yielded a philosphical movement: Existentialism—a 
movement that saturated the art and thought in France. And 
that is a characteristically French response. For the British, 
the dominant mood was political and sociological. Always class- 
conscious, even or perhaps especially at a time of the breakdown 
of classes, the British fought the terrors of the loss of rank 
with a great burst of red-cheeked, rambunctious, rancorous anger. 
The accents were not altogether unfamiliar. 

What did we do? What are we doing? How has our national 
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disgrace—to use the newspaper terms—affected us? How have 
we taken our loss of prestige, our at least momentary fall into 
the ranks of the shabby, the seedy, and the declasse? Have we 
taken it philosophically? Are we angry? Have we responded 
wittily, wisely, or well? 

Well? We have had to take it, one way or another. Even 
the successful casting of our own moons into outer space has 
not really brought us back firmly among the stars with any sense 
of permanent attachment. 


Did I say we have had to take it? We have enjoyed taking 
it, in a perverse sort of way, making and taking an orgy of self- 
criticism of a kind to which we have never before submitted, 
not even in depression, not even at the time of Pearl Harbor, 
and certainly not in the great crises of earlier eras, of other 
generations. There have been tragedies before, perhaps greater 
tragedies, in American life, but we have always, until now, set 
ourselves against the tragic role, even the heroic tragic role. 
Our leading actors have always been romantic or comic: Our 
clowns may have yearned within to play Pagliacci or Hamlet but 
the only significant notice of it that they have ever given us 
was to walk down the road in curled-up shoes, with a shrug of 
the shoulders and the swing of a cane. 


That was the American temperament. It may still be. Cer- 
tainly we are not going to wipe out, no matter how wild the 
masochistic revels of self-criticism become, the delicate balance 
of toughness and sentimentality which identifies Americans to 
the world if not to themselves. We have been much too long a 
nation of reckless optimists to lose altogether that serene con- 
fidence, in ourselves, in our monuments, in our soil, in our ani- 
mals, even in our insects. The Jersey mosquito or the Empire 
State Building—if we don’t produce the best, at least we produce 
the biggest! Perhaps we have erected some more enduring monu- 
ments: We did lay the foundation, in the marvellously lucid prose 
of William James, for the kind of candor which has purified so 
much philosophical and psychological discourse in our time, and 
made us so sensitive to cant and so uncomfortable with pompous- 
ness and ostentation. We did, with a whole generation of poets, 
strip an art of sham ornament and bring it back to a useful life, 
to a life as a prime instrument of the imagination. And we did 
find in the popular arts more than bank statements and box 
office returns, more than the mere assertion of mob tastes as- 
sented to by the professional caterers to the mob: We found here 
too vehicles for the imagination; here too an abundant territory 
for the creative faculties ; here too—in motion pictures and popu- 
lar music and the comic strip, in jazz and the circus poster and 
the musical comedy—here too an outlet for the American tem- 
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perament. It turned out to be, in its openness and vitality, much 
more than an outlet for us: All over the world, others, of very 
different temperaments, found satisfaction in the popular forms 
we had discovered for our matters and manners. It may be in- 
structive, in this time of gloom and doom and devilishly debili- 
tating self-criticism, to examine the roots of the mass culture 
to which the outside world has taken with such enthusiasm for 
so long now. 

Whatever the failings of popular culture in this country, 
none can challenge its vigor or its technical brilliance. It is, in 
all its branches, everlastingly, endlessly facile. Our mass culture 
is never at a loss for words. Whatever its failings, it is never 
deficient in speech: Our announcers do not stammer or stutter, 
our motion pictures today do not flicker, our sound reproduction 7s 
sound, our color registration true. And as with the form, so 
with the content: This is a mass culture up to the biggest issues 
—or at least willing to take them all on. All day long, all night 
long, every day and night in the year, television, best-sellers, 
magazine articles, newspaper columns take on all the issues, all 
the problems; they resolve dilemmas, crown despair with quick 
and pleasant death, hope with heaven, and uncertainty with 
romance and a deodorant. 


Only in a democracy need these be two cultures, mass cul- 
ture—a popular culture—and a private one. In an autocracy of 
any kind mass tastes do not have to be catered to. In a democracy 
they must be served. In a democracy private tastes, no matter 
how aberrated by popular lights, must be tolerated too, even 
protected as one of the minority rights, if the spirit and the 
letter of democratic procedure are to be satisfied. 


In practice, the serving of two masters in American demo- 
cratic culture has led to unpleasant tensions and open conflict, 
to rampant Philistinism and a muddying of both issues and 
vocabularies. Spokesman for mob tastes condemned much of 
the private art of the twentieth century as soon as it appeared, 
whether visual—remember the Armory Show of 1913?—or aural 
—remember Leopold Stokowksi’s brave attempts to introduce the 
music of men like Schonberg?—or of the written word—re- 
member the first reactions to James Joyce and T. S. Eliot and 
Gertrude Stein? These spokesmen condemned this private art as 
dishonest and distorted, childish or pretentious, or the product 
of the mentally ill or the feeble-minded. Almost as frequently, 
critics and practitioners of the private arts have been used to 
express their contempt for mass culture as the monstrous crea- 
tion of commerce, a gross pandering to the vices of the lower 
orders of humanity. 

This is not a new problem. More than thirty years ago the 
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Spanish philosopher Jose Ortega y Gasset decided that the art 
of our time had to be approached, he said, “from a sociological 
point of view.” For him, “The characteristic feature of the new 
art” is that it divides the public into two classes: “those who 
understand it and those who do not. . . The new art obviously 
addresses itself not to everybody, as did Romanticism, but to a 


specially gifted minority. Hence the indignation it arouses in 
the masses.” 


Indignation is still a typical attitude toward the arts today, 
and not just on one side. The masses still rail at modern art 
as pretentious pap and the work of charlatans. The “specially 
gifted minority,” in turn is still scornful of the culture of the 
masses as commercial, at best flimsy, at worst “anti-life,” to 
use D. H. Lawrence’s opprobrious term for it. Neither class 
pauses long to examine the intentions or achievements of the 
other. It is doubtful that either one recognizes that the other 
even exists, as an entity, a quite properly constituted cultural 
area in a democracy. Certainly it is not generally recognized, 
in or out of the ranks of the indignant, that there are in fact 
two kinds of art in our society, two kinds of culture, and that 
these there must be in a democratic society, living side by side 


no matter how antipathetic those who work in one may find the 
other. 


The domain of popular art, of mass culture, is large and 
fixed. Its audience defines its spacious limits. Each of its com- 
ponent parts is dedicated to the box office, the box office at 
any price. Those who work within these parts—in radio and 
television, the films and popular music, mass magazines and 
publishing directed at the same readers—those who work within 
the parts woo millions with millions to make more millions. Their 
art is an art of measurement, although far from an invariably 
successful one. Nonetheless, working with such goals as the 
maximum number of television sets that can be reached at any 
one time, the largest possible circulation of a periodical, the 
greatest number of performances of a song, and the saturation 
of film audiences not only in America but all over the world, 
the tools they measure with must be sharp and accurate and 
thus dependable. They must uncover, in the measuring process, 
a common imagery, a common set of sounds and colors and 
gestures and grimaces. They have often come close, in so doing, 
to creating the images and folklore with which America sees and 
hears itself, compounding myths accepted with remarkable ease 
by an astonishingly large number of Americans. 

The private artist, on the other hand, the man who works, 
as it were, for himself and by himself, could not be less concerned 
with this community of words and movements, textures and 
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tones. However much it may be derogated even by those who 
share his interests and his background, self-expression is the 
center of his artistic life. He is himself an individual. His audi- 
ence consists of individuals, reached one at a time, privately, by 
the private artist. Everything about this kind of painter or poet, 
composer, dramatist or choreographer is opposed to the crowd. 
He cannot help standing apart from mass culture: Every one 
of the insights, the skills, the special endowments and condi- 
tioned sensitivities which distinguish him and his work removes 
him from the crowd. He is maladapted, maladjusted, alienated 
by profession. This accounts, especially in this country, limited 
to short-lived and far from well-developed traditions in the arts, 
for the sometimes total lack of communication between the avant- 
garde artist and the American people. 


Now neither of these positions should be canonized. There 
is nothing necessarily good or bad about popular culture being 
popular or private art being private. These are simply the con- 
ditions of their being. This is neutral ground morally and 
aesthetically. But to see that this is so depends on one’s seeing 
that the two kinds of culture do exist, that their aims and 
accomplishments are considerably different. The failure to do so 
creates the kind of indignation, and more than indignation, 
scorn, with which the artists and audience of both groups so 
often regard each other. 


It is a complicated situation, much more complicated than 
it is usually understood to be. It is not simply highbrow versus 
lowbrow, or aristocrat against the masses. There is in these 
precincts a multiplicity of disparagements and contempts, dis- 
missals and condemnations. Vast numbers of modern painters, 
for example, working with vocabularies unmistakably private, 
have no use for modern music, and on the same grounds as 
those of the masses opposed to it—that its terms are too abstruse, 
too particular, too unpublic, not universal enough. Many com- 
posers, many theatre people, and not so few writers and dancers 
find the visual arts of our time too far withdrawn, too opaque 
for them. Those themselves deeply involved in the culture we 
have called private have been known to be just as stubborn and 
just as contemptuous in their treatment of other private arts 
and other private artists as those working in popular art. Sooner 
or later, at no matter what level one treats of these matters, the 
“T know what I like” argument is trotted out. 

But do these indignant refusers really know what they like 
or dislike? In the area of mass culture, for example, each of 
the bastions, each of the snobbisms, has fallen. First it was the 
motion pictures: Although for many the film has chiefly an 
antiquarian interest—Keystone Kops, Chaplin, early or middle- 
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period Westerns, the late silents—there is no question today 
about the artistic status of the medium. The comic-strip, old 
(Krazy Kat) and new (Peanuts, Pogo), has established itself, 
and a serious place for itself. An interest in jazz is now almost 
a mark of culture. Only television remains, the gap on the living- 
room table proclaiming the owner’s refusal to compromise. But 
this self-conscious stoicism, one can confidently predict, this too 
will go. 

Mass prejudices do not disappear so easily. Private art is 
still sneered at by the majority, the not especially gifted majority. 
There is great resentment among those to whom the minority 
expressions, the private arts, are not directed. It is a resentment 
caused by a failure to understand. There is also some feeling 
of a loss of self-respect, of dignity. The resentment and humilia- 
tion are translated, as often as not, into attacks, which do not 
stop at calling the art “incomprehensible,” as to a mass audience 
it surely is and must be; they translate “incomprehensible” as 
“ugly” and “degenerate.” The result is not only a verbiage but 
an atmosphere uncomfortably reminiscent of Hitler’s public dis- 
cussions of modern art. 


The irony of this sort of attack at this late date is that 
it comes years after the more recherche techniques of modern 
private art have made their way successfully into mass forms. 
The linear world of Piet Mondrian, for example, has become a 
commonplace background for advertising everything from Coca- 
Cola to girdles. Picasso’s double image has made its grotesque 
way into popular-magazine illustration and TV animated-cartoon 
commercials. The once shattering dissonances of the twelve-tone 
row of Arnold Schonberg are familiar enough today as radio 
and television and film cues, setting the stage for horror scenes, 
or for the terrifying moment of truth when the psychotic cowboy 
tells all. 

It is no longer a trickle from private to popular culture, 
but a torrent. Avant-grade theatre groups have for decades 
been supplying the commercial theatre with its most solid suc- 
cesses: The Provincetown Theatre, the Group Theatre, the 
Theatre Guild, and tributary organizations around the United 
States have done as much for Broadway as could be done. 
Yesterday’s odd moment in the unpopular ballet is today’s 
musical-comedy dance convention. Little magazines continue to 
serve as the necessary proving ground for best-selling writers- 
to-be. And today large lines of scholarly pocket-books—vast li- 
braries, each of them—keep alive or resurrect titles once thought 
to be beyond the interest or the competency of more than a 
handful of eccentric scholars. 

None of this, however, altogether effaces distinctions be- 
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tween the two cultures. When a migration of people or procedures 
from one culture to another is apparent, it is because the 
distinctions are still—because they always must be—precise. This 
we see best when we examine the two kinds of art side by side. 
One provides a setting for the other, a vantage-point from which 
to view the other. The vantage-point is not necessarily lofty in 
private art or low down in popular. The values are not invariably 
higher in private culture than in popular or more easily under- 
stood in popular expressions than in private. What is clear at 
all times is a duality of aims, of standards, and of accomplish- 
ments. If one does not perceive the two sets of principles and 
of achievements, the two kinds of artist and of audience, one is 
easily prone to indignation—the worst sort of indignation, indig- 
nation based on ignorance. One wipes out dividing lines this 
way, and with dividing lines defining purposes, and with the 
purposes the very life of each of the cultures of a democracy. 

The distinctions are surely worth preserving. They protect 
every man’s rights, whether he is part of a group or very much 
alone. But the only way to preserve the distinctions is to find 
them and name them and describe them—art by art, culture 
by culture. How? From a sociological point of view, from a 
philosophical point of view, from the point of view of the audi- 
ences, from the point of view of the artists themselves. The 
process is democratic. It is also, I am certain, sound. 


We have another democratic pattern in America that may 
not be so sound: It is that need which drives men and women 
working in the arts, savoring them, on the edge of them, or far 
inside, to make sure that every vote is counted. It is that some- 
times terrifying need to rate, to rank, to find a precise plotting of 
achievement in the arts. It, too, is a part of the American 
temperament. Our lists of 10 best show it. Our systems of star- 
rating and checks and double-checks show it. Our best-seller lists 
show it, those most assiduously compiled if not always repre- 
sentative best-seller lists. The pattern is to be found again in the 
disc jockey ratings which millions of American teen-agers actual- 
ly spent most of the week waiting for and worrying about—hard 
to realize but true. It is to be seen again in our book-of-the-month 
and record-of-the-month selections. Will we come eventually to a 
painting-of-the-month, a symphony-of-the-month, an idea-of-the- 
week? 

When progress is made in any art in America, in this con- 
text, it is made against a graph of progress outside America. We 
continually reassure ourselves that our opera can compare with 
any in the world—it cannot. That our symphonic music, our 
chamber music, our art songs can challenge competition all over 
the world—they cannot. That our painting is the equal of any 
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other country’s—it is not. That our sculpture ranks high—it does 
not. 


What does it matter where any of these things, any of these 
achievements, ranks? What kind of reassurance is this? Is this 
not more like an insurance policy than any establishment of con- 
fidence on solid ground? Are we not trying to forestall a failure 
to come by boasting of a success achieved? 

Equally unpleasant is the reverse snobbism, the fact that we 
must send our singers and pianists abroad to win competitions 
abroad to convince ourselves they really can open their mouths, 
really can flex their fingers successfully. 

Things are improving, however. It has taken us twenty-five 
years to come within an approaching distance of the European 
rating of our popular arts—of jazz and the film. It has taken us 
only a year or two to be satisfied that we have a few dramatists 
of distinction, a couple of new poets of quality. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the Europeans rate us more quickly nowadays than they 
used to. 

Isn’t this really the hedging of bets which we allow a 
gambler and a child but not an adult population? Isn’t it time 
we ceased to tell ourselves how good we are? Isn’t it time we 
satisfied ourselves with accomplishment—in the actual accom- 
plishing—rather than the anticipation? Isn’t it time we had the 
courage of our own convictions? We must develop such courage 
for the arts cannot survive on the food of numbers. Numbers pro- 
vide very poor nourishment. Statistics, ratings, rankings are a 
poor substitute for the materia prima of the humanities, a dis- 
ciplined imagination. 

We are much too quick to look for numerical standing, and 
not simply in the world of investment finance which so much of 
popular culture has become, but in the private arts as well. We 
demand immediate judgment; we insist on an overnight appraisal 
of a new play, an appraisal which actually must be composed as 
the players are saying their lines. The witty remark must be 
conceived on the spot, so that the review the next morning can 
shine, even at the expense of the play, the playwright, and the 
performance. We ask book reviewers to examine every sort of 
volume, in all the disciplines of learning, in a day or a week, at 
most, and to translate a casual glance at the pages of the volume, 
a rapid-fire survey of the arguments of the volume, into a value 
judgment of more than passing viability. We accept or reject 
music, paintings, dances, all on the basis of one man’s visit on 
one occasion to a concert hall, a gallery, a theatre. The result is 
an ugly imbalance. It too quickly discards talents. It too easily 
endorses the merely pleasing personality, the glib, the falsely 
confident, the poorly founded, the not really talented, no matter 
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how well formed on the surface. A moment of dyspepsia on the 
part of a critic may account for the dismissal of a genius; a rare 
instance of eupepsia may, for a moment, turn a cliché into a 
glittering epigram. 

In the same analysis or criticism, true analysis and true 
criticism is thus undermined, upset, betrayed. This is not the 
logical role for the brilliantly sharpened tools of investigation we 
have developed in this country in this era. Make no mistake about 
it. We have in this country today some of the shrewdest, best 
equipped analysts you will find anywhere. I do not say this be- 
cause I have counted them all over the world and know we rank 
first, second, or third, but rather because I know their work, 
because I am impressed, at every level, by the kind of scholarship 
Americans have brought to bear on the analysis of the arts of 
the West and of the East as well. I say this because I am im- 
pressed at what is done in popular culture, in the analysis of 
audiences, sometimes very successfully and not simply to sell 
soap but also to provide goods and services, and impressed, too, 
by the work of anthropologists and sociologists and psychologists 
and philosophers crossing over into other fields, into the humani- 
ties for example, to bring us their insights, their penetrating 
perceptions, their honest, their broadly disseminated scholarship. 
I am impressed by what they have done, step by step, fragment 
by fragment, to find in their own way the same truths, the same 
beauty, the same goodness that the Greeks and Romans, in a 
much less cluttered civilization, were able to proclaim much more 
simply and, let us face it, more eloquently. 

Still, today as in the past, we are directed, with or without 
these analytical tools, to make the point that our human existence 
has a short term. Short or long, we must make some sense out of 
it, and we can if we use these tools discriminatingly, respectfully, 
with all the skills we have built up with such pain over so many 
years, as this country has slowly, painfully, and I would say, 
beautifully matured. This is a scholarship that is not merely 
utilitarian. This is not an apparatus of learning for the sake of 
the apparatus. It is one at once more far-ranging and more 
detached. It may help to make up for that loss of the contempla- 
tive in contemporary life, a loss which is not merely American 
but universal. It may, in fact, bring us back once again the great, 
the rich, the profound measures of meditation and contemplation 
which the philosophical mind lives upon and in which, in time, 
we will all find, I think, our necessary nourishment. 

We must stand on guard against the dehumanization of art 
as of anything else, into media, into stereotypes, into hidden and 
not so hidden persuaders and persuasions. We must recognize 
that quantitative precision is not enough. I think we have begun 
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to do so. We do not fully recognize yet, as Renaissance scientists 
did, that in science the vision of the humanities is as necessary 
as it is in the composition of a piece of music, the writing down 
of a speculative philosophical adventure, the organization of a 
poem or of a painting. 


I think a good argument can be made that some of the loss 
of our leadership in the world is the result of our loss of philo- 
sophical control. In the world of outer space, inner control is 
essential. We must recognize that we start as human beings with 
contemplative resources that permit us to think very seriously 
about what we are, why we are, and where we must go as human 
beings. 

Can any art really survive without the motive power of 
meditation—even mass art? Will three-minute or even ninety- 
minute ecstasy long satisfy a literate mass as a substitute for 
exaltation? I think not. We are a country in which a diversity of 
interests and experiences and expressions has always been cele- 
brated and served. America is a country of regions of the intellect 
as much as of regions of the land. In each one it has developed 
virtuosi, regional masters. It is time to turn with more confidence 
to those masters; it is time to recognize that we have them with 
us, if not in the flesh, then in their masterworks. 

Thirty years ago, Hart Crane, an American poet who under- 
stood particularly well the function of the humanities in this 
country and put into words his feeling for America particularly 
well, offered us something to turn to. Thirty years ago, Crane 
said, “The poet’s concern must be, as always, self-discipline 
toward a formal integration of experience. For poetry is an 
architectural art, based not on Evolution or the idea of progress, 
but on the articulation of the contemporary human consciousness 
sub specie aeternitatis, and inclusive of all readjustments incident 
to science and other [aspects of modern civilization.]” 

“The function of poetry in a Machine Age,” he went on to 
say, “is identical to its function in_any other age; and its 
capacities for presenting the most complete synthesis of human 
values remain essentially immune from any of the so-called in- 
roads of science ... [the] only menace [of machinery] lies in its 
capacities for facile entertainment, so easily accessible as to 
arrest the development of any but the most negligible esthetic 
responses. 

“The ultimate influence of machinery in this respect remains 
to be seen, but its firm entrenchment in our lives has already 
produced a series of challenging new responsibilities for the 
poet.” 

He concluded: “For unless poetry can absorb the machine, 
that is, acclimatize it as naturally and casually as trees, cattle, 
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galleons, castles and all other human associations of the past, 
then poetry has failed of its full contemporary function.” 

If poetry has failed of its “full contemporary function,” then 
philosophy, music, anthropolgy, and the teaching of English 
have failed too. If we cannot come to terms with the machine, 
then neither can we adjust to this tense moment in our history— 
moment much larger than any machine but related to all 
machines, a moment which is far more than a moment, a 
moment which is an opportunity. We can take advantage of 
the humiliating experience—doubly humiliating for a number- 
minded, rating-conscious culture—of finding ourselves, however 
briefly, second-best. We can prepare for the moment to come 
when death may be no longer so quick or so pleasant; when 
problems may not be so easy to translate into words, much less 
to solve; when uncertainty, bewilderment, and confusion may 
seem to be the only forces left in the world with vitality and 
foresight. We can raise the level of our lament, if lament it 
must be, from a melodramatic groan to a calm meditation. We 
can change our genre from bathos to tragedy. We are ready, 
I think, for such nobility of utterance. The humanities in America 
are ready to meet such demands. They must be supported and 
extended, even as the theoretical sciences, with which today they 
have so much in common. We must accept as a fact the primacy 
of the theoretical, of the meditative, of the contemplative, as 
scientists a century ago did. We must recognize that we have 
a need for two cultures, for two sets of criteria, and recognize 
that need philosophically. 

The invitation to maturity has been extended. Reassurances 
as in the past will no longer serve. It is no longer enough to 
say “we are as good or better.” These words are flimsy and 
merely theatrical in a time when straightforwardness and honesty 
are demanded. We must now no longer merely observe life in 
America. We must be willing to protect all the foreign-born, 
ideas as well as people. We must set ourselves permanently, 
forever, against all nativistic confinements. We must contemplate 
the very nature of all human existence, wittily, wisely, and well. 

Well? I think we are beginning to enter upon such contem- 
plation as we emerge from this period of self-criticism—to enter 
upon it very well. Is this reckless optimism? Perhaps. This is 
the American temperament, as apposite in a time of humiliation 
as in the more obviously favorable moments. It is a kind of 
optimism. It cannot be called reckless, unless it is reckless op- 
timism to see in our response to the humiliation of recent events 
—in the searching re-examination that followed and the firm 
refusal to be overwhelmed by the disaster—not a lowering of 
our dignity but a confirmation of it. 
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THE ROLE OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE 
CORE CURRICULUM 


Theodore C. Moss* 


I have heard “The Core” facetiously referred to as that part 
of the apple one throws away after consuming the best part of 
the apple. I fail to see the analogy for where would the future 
apple trees come from if it were not for those precious seeds 
contained in the core? 


Much of the difficulty which unfortunately has led to such 
jibes arises from the very term “core.” Thirty years ago when an 
educator mentioned the term core curriculum, his colleagues knew 
he was referring to those constants or Carnegie units required of 
all high school youth for graduation. In essence, the college pre- 
paratory curriculum was the core. Today, when core is mentioned 
it more often than not creates confusion or resentment. The only 
similarity between the modern core and its predecessor is that 
phrase, “required of all students.” But even here there are ex- 
ceptions. In some secondary schools core may be taken as an 
elective.! 

Harold Alberty? has identified six conceptions of the core 
which range from the old definition of independent subjects 
through the teacher-pupil planned core of no pre-planned struc- 
ture or limitation. 


Individual schools for varying reasons have attached other 
names to their programs. In a recent survey of fifty-three junior 
high schools in our Empire State, I found these programs listed 
as: General Education, Block, Block Planning, Integrated Pro- 
gram, Integrated Studies, Unified Studies, Tutorial, Combined 
Subjects, Modified Core, and Core. 

Regardless of the multiplicity of titles, there is wide ac- 
ceptance of four main characteristics of core. These are: 

1. A block of time equivalent to two or more class periods. 

2. The breaking-down of subject matter lines (Integration, 

correlation, problems of youth and society). 

3. Teacher-pupil planning. 

4. Guidance. 

Again regardless of the multiplicity of titles, the block-of- 
time programs fall into one of four categories or possible com- 
binations of these. First, departmentalized teaching within a 





*Professor of Education, State University of New York College for Teachers, Buffalo.-A talk 
given at our 1958 Conference. 

(1) Oak Ridge, Tennessee. See The Integration of Educational Experiences. 57th Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part III, 1958, p. 211. 

(2) Harold Alberty in Adapting the Secondary School Program to the Needs of Youth. 52nd 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953, Chapter 7. 
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block-of-time. Thus, one teacher may have a group of students 
for two periods. He may teach English one period, then stop 
and teach social studies. The second category involves conven- 
tional subject matter but correlation is utilized so that the 
periods within the block-of-time are not compartmentalized. This 
is the unified studies approach where, in most cases, the lan- 
guage arts are correlated around social studies unit themes. 
Broad pre-planned problems form the content of the third classifi- 
cation. Here teachers cognizant of the problems of youth as well 
as those of society develop resource units, usually by grade level. 
Individual teachers and their core classes may then select re- 
source units from several planned for their grade and develop 
them further through teacher-pupil planning. In working through 
these youth and societal problems, the content of several subject 
fields may be utilized. The fourth category is a rare species and 
perhaps rightfully so, for here there are no pre-planned problem 
areas or resource units. Teacher and pupils are free to select the 
problems they wish to work on. 


In discussing the role of the language arts in the core cur- 
riculum it is necessary to keep these differentiations in proper 
focus. For purposes of clarity I shall risk the ire of the “purists” 
who recognize only the youth and societal problems core (be 
they pre-planned or not) and discuss the role of the language 
arts in first, the unified studies core and second, in the youth 
and societal problems core. 


The language arts, as I understand them, encompass the 
skills of thinking, speaking, listening, reading, and writing— 
intelligent communications. In the departmentalized curriculum 
structure students are themselves susceptible to becoming com- 
partmentalized in their thinking. During the first years of my 
own teaching in junior high school, I taught under a very tradi- 
tional departmental set up. I made it a point to note the more 
flagrant violations of grammar and spelling, to the chagrin of 
many of my students. These are perhaps typified by the ex- 
pression of one rather vocal individual: “This ain’t English class, 
this is social] studies,” or, when I had recourse to arithmetic in 
order to compute the real interest rates of loan sharks in a unit 
on consumer education, “Gee, we just came from math class, do 
we gotta do all this figuring in social studies too?’ In short, 
under rigid departmentalization, it is difficult for students to see 
relationships among subject areas. Yet the basic skills of the 
language arts are the necessary tools for aJl subject fields. 


In a unified studies core, the social studies and language arts 
form the most prevalent combination. Unification occurs when 
the language arts are correlated around social studies themes. 
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In the area of writing, there are many experiences such as 
writing stories with a historical background. For example, 
“Imagine yourself a cabin boy with Christopher Columbus; de- 
scribe your experiences during the long voyage from Spain.” 
Individual written reports on aspects of a unit where students 
become exposed to many sources necessitate the teaching of ele- 
mentary research techniques, and the writing of the paper in- 
volves many skills of organization, sentence structure, para- 
graphing, quotations, bibliographies, etc. The library becomes a 
laboratory under such a program and the teaching of library 
skills becomes functional. Similarly, in compiling the research, 
the skills of taking notes and outlining are necessary. Students 
may need to write to chambers of commerce, industries, govern- 
mental agencies, etc., for information. The teaching of business 
letters under such circumstances should become more meaningful. 


Presenting a report to the class may involve phrasing 
questions, writing plays or radio scripts before the actual report 
is given. Using the tape recorder to record a radio script based 
on small group research can prove extremely valuable in the final 
presentation since the group can hear their errors in speech, etc., 
and correct them before presenting their final report. Creative 
sound effects can futher enhance a recorded report. Short plays, 
skits, panel discussions, interviews, and the presentation of 
illustrated talks can furnish other opportunities for oral com- 
munications. 


Words from the social studies unit supplemented by standard 
grade lists supply ample material for spelling. 

There is a slowly increasing supply of literature on the 
junior high school level related to the social studies. 


The preceding examples illustrate the role of some of the 
language arts in a unified studies “core.”’ While the language arts 
are in a sense used in a secondary role, under competent teaching 
students progress very satisfactorily. But what of the literature 
that youngsters may miss under such an utilitarian approach 
because it doesn’t fit the social studies units? Likewise, isn’t 
creative writing being neglected? These questions cannot be 
answered categorically. Probably in some unified programs the 
literature and creative writing are neglected. But this need not 
be the case. Within the block-of-time “free reading” programs 
can be developed and similarly time can be allotted for class con- 
sideration of some of the classics in literature. Under teacher 
guidance creative writing can assume a significant place. The 
fault, if it exists, lies not so much with the unified program as 
with the individual teacher. Even in departmental English pro- 
grams little creativity in writing may be developed simply be- 
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cause the teacher may not be a creative person. A strong, creative 
teacher is essential regardless of the curriculum pattern. Studies 
in Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Michigan have shown that students 
in unified and core programs do just as well and in some cases 
slightly better than paired students in departmentalized English 
classes on standardized English tests. Put in another way, these 
studies and others have shown that students in unified and core 
programs do not lose out in the language arts. 


We must remember that there are other advantages such as 
guidance, individual attention, and ease of taking field trips 
which should accrue due to the time-block. Because a teacher has 
a group of students for a longer span of time during the day and 
is consequently meeting fewer of them, he should become better 
acquainted with his pupils and their needs. 

The role of the language arts in a core program may be 
quite similar to the role of the language arts under a unified 
program: that is, the use of language arts skills in helping to 
solve problems through research, organization and presentation 
of oral and written reports. However, in a core program, social 
studies subject matter is not as dominant. The core class is not 
limited to a series of pre-planned history and geography units. 
The class may choose from several pre-planned resource units 
dealing with societal as well as youth needs, and develop the 
units through teacher-pupil planning. In selecting goals for the 
year, establishing criteria for unit selection, planning the unit, 
and in self and group evaluation critical thinking are essential. 
According to the Commission on the English Curriculum of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, critical thinking is one 
of the ten major goals of the language arts.’ Incidentally, these 
worthy goals are very similar to the purposes of the core 
program,‘ and the “Ten Imperative Needs of Junior High School 
Youth.’’6 

As in the Unified Program, under teacher guidance a portion 
of the time-block can be allocated to skill development and “free 
reading.” In fact, literature in a core program is not limited to 
social studies content but can be more readily geared to group 
and personal needs. 

Likewise, the opportunity for creative writing should be 
more prevalent in a core program than in a unified studies 
situation. 

As a unit is developed, the teacher and class plan the work 
to be accomplished within the time-block. The following plan for 





(3) National Council of Teachers of English. Commission on The English Curriculum. The 
English Language Arts. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952, pp. 41-58. 

(4) Lucile L. Lurry and Elsie J. Alberty. Developing a High School Core Program. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1957, pp. 28-29. 

(5) M. E. Herriot. “Organizing the Junior High School.” National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin, 35 :14-19 (Dec., 1951). 
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a week’s work was developed by one core class which met thirteen 
periods a week: 
Monday—spelling list; committee research; progress reports 
Tuesday—committee research; “free reading”; skills check 
(grammar) 
Wednesday—committee research; progress reports; current 
events panel; spelling pre-test 
Thursday—spelling test; committee research; film: “Buffalo, 
Lake Port”; “free reading”; skills check 
Friday—field trip to Ford Assembly Plant; evaluation of trip 


The next week, the teacher requested an unplanned allotment 
of time each day and utilized it to stimulate creative writing. 
Merely mentioning these plans cannot tell the story of how a 
core class functions. I chose the weekly plan as an illustration 
of how core classes and teachers plan the time-block to include 
a variety of activities. The main unit which occupied this seventh 
class was a study of Niagara Frontier Industries. 


Throughout the unit from planning to evaluation, the skills 
of listening for information, critical analysis, and evaluation are 
stressed. 


I have referred in a general way to studies which have dem- 
onstrated that students in a core or unified program do not lose 
out in English skills. Schwartz’s Pennsbury Study* equated 
fifty pairs of tenth grade boys and girls. Twenty-five pairs had 
had core in seventh and eighth grade and the remaining pairs 
had not. 


On the Iowa Tests of Educational Development, the two groups 
were found to differ significantly in favor of the core group 
on the following sub-tests: . . . correctness in writing, quanti- 
tative thinking, and reading in Natural Sciences. . . . On the 
total scores for the California Reading Test, the two groups 
differed significantly in favor of the core groups. This difference 
also occurred on the vocabulary section of this test, while the 
groups were relatively similar in reading comprehension.? 


Jurjevich’s study,’ compared the results of heterogeneous core 
class scores on standardized achievement tests with those of 
other students and reported similar findings. In an extensive 
study of core and non-core students at Highland Park, Illinois 
High School from 1943-1953, Gale found that core students 
“achieved statistically significant gains in basic English 
skills . . .”” 


A junior high school in the Buffalo area gave one form of a 
standardized achievement test in the fall of the year, and an- 





(6) “Does Core Work at Pennsbury?” The Core Teacher, 6:1-2 (Jan., 1956). (A mimeo- 
_— publication of School of Education, Temple University.) 

(7) Ibi 

(8) Joseph J. Jurjevich, Jr. ‘Methods and Results in a Junior High Core Class.” Educational 
Leadership, 14:483-487 (May, 1957). 

(9) Raymond F. Gale. “An Evaluation of the Core Curriculum at the Highland Park, Illinois, 
High School.” Summary of a Doctoral Dissertation, Northwestern University, 1955, p. 1. 
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other form of the same test in the spring. The gain in all English 
skills for the majority of unified classes averaged over one and 
a half years. 

Yet there are schools where a form of the core has been tried 
and failed. Studies of these failures reveal the reasons to be 
largely human. Administrators forcing the core program on 
teachers who are not willing or ready to teach in core situations, 
getting a program started and not continuing to support it fi- 
nancially or through a continuous inservice education program, 
and not letting the community in on what is happening have led 
to program failures. School principals in New York State were 
asked to list the greatest problem faced by their core programs. 
The majority responded: lack of trained teachers. I believe that 
language arts teachers or social studies teachers who believe in 
modern methods can adapt to a core program if they are willing 
to undertake such an assignment and a good inservice education 
program is developed. 

Regardless of the teacher preparation, there are pitfalls to 
be avoided. In a unified studies core, one subject matter field may 
be stressed to the detriment of another. Why must the language 
arts, for example, be correlated with the social studies? Why not 
correlate the social studies with the language arts? If there is a 
literature classic that should be taught, cannot the history or the 
setting be correlated? Grade level teachers working together can 
develop good unified studies outlines that will prevent the swal- 
lowing of one subject and yet maintain correlation. A pitfall to 
be avoided with core programs is that of too much flexibility, 
which may result in utter chaos. Grade level core teachers work- 
ing together to develop resource units can help meet this danger. 
A continuous program of inservice education, supported by the 
administration, the maintenance of open communication with 
the community and the non-core teachers can avoid the major 
pitfalls of unified studies and core programs. 

If we as teachers believe that the purposes of junior high 
schools include general education, individual and group guidance, 
as well as easing the transition of youngsters from elementary 
schools to junior high schools and from junior high schools to 
senior high schools, then a unified studies or a core program 
can be effective in helping to meet these purposes. The role 
played by the language arts in such a program is of major im- 
port. But major though it is, it is not the only facet of core, 
for core is not just a better way to teach subject matter. The 
core program content lies in the problems of society and youth. 
The language arts are necessary in assisting students to solve 
these problems through critical thinking, planning, reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE CORE PROGRAM 
Pearl Thaler* 


The young adolescent is intensely interested in the problems 
arising out of his environment and desires to work out solutions 
with his peers, and if needed, with the aid of adults. In the 
school he should be helped, through learnings and activities to 
reach his conclusions. One characteristic of the Junior High 
School Core Program in New York City is the emphasis placed 
on the interrelationship of several subject areas to deepen and 
widen understanding. Usually English, social studies, and guid- 
ance are programmed as a block and assigned to one teacher 
for more efficient and meaningful learning. Subject lines are 
broken down and the subject matter is fused into a unified whole 
around central themes or problems. Planning for subject matter 
and skills pertinent to the solution of the problem becomes im- 
portant to the students. Such work then develops into a core 
or unit of work to be studied and lived with for several weeks 
or sometimes for considerably longer periods. 

The core class is a laboratory for democratic living not 
only because of the processes used but also because of the sub- 
ject content studied. Many of the themes or core units deal 
with the community needs, with the place of the pupil in today’s 
world, with youth’s inheritance of the historical American dream 
for achievement in a changing and challenging American society. 

Skills in improving competence in subject areas, skills in 
spelling, in usage and in grammar, in locating material, in 
spelling, in writing, in speaking and in listening cannot be 
treated incidentally. The high regard in which such abilities 
have been held in the past is not lessened in the core program. 
These skills are taught functionally, in relation to the work at 
hand. Pupils use index and table of contents to find pertinent 
chapters and pages, skim for specific information, read for main 
thought, for details, for inference, specific information, for sub- 
stantiation of previously found data. They then apply their 
information to the solution of a research problem. As a common 
need for specific skills becomes apparent, definite developmental 
lessons in the skill must be taught. The teacher uses core situa- 
tions for the application of skills. Other situations are set up 
for repeated use of the skills. 

Certain skills and appreciations, however, must be taught 
systematically and directly without reference to the unit. Some 
of our present work in literature may have to be taught directly 
and not as a part of a problem. A core class studies and enjoys 
a poetry selection, a short story, a play, or an essay, for its 
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own sake, because it is great literature or because it is 
appropriate for pupil interest or need at this level. As a result 
of the enjoyment of such a literary experience, a core unit may 
develop dealing with human or personal relations. 


In the core class greater emphasis is placed on direct ex- 
perience. It is true that interviews, discussions, and excursions 
are used in non-core classes. In the core, however, these pro- 
cedures tend to become more important and are used more 
frequently. Longer class periods make it simpler and easier to 
arrange for interviews, discussions, and excursions. Committee 
procedures, interrelationships in subject areas, and interest in 
the solution of problems, as basic to the core program, make for 
ease in fusing many aspects of the language arts with social 
studies. 


A few examples set forth here merely indicate how pupil 
interest can be developed through core problems. 


1. “How can we prepare for democratic living by studying 
the beginnings of America?’ (Preparation of a class 
newspaper which includes reports on visits to places of 
historic interest.) 

2. “How is New York City life reflected in poetry?” (A 
study of the community about us with emphasis on poetry 
study.) 

3. “What are the contributions of various ethnic groups to 
American literature?” 

4. “How have Radio and Television affected American Life?” 

5. “Wanted—a school name.” (An over-all school problem 
and unit in naming our junior high school by study of 
the historic aspects of the school neighborhood.) 

6. “The Mississippi in Song and Story.” 


These examples illustrate a very simple level on which core 
may act as the center of the class program. A more intricate 
level is the one exemplified by such all-school activities as an 
annual festival. An over-all theme for the festival is chosen after 
much discussion among teachers, students, and parents. Each 
core class chooses a problem within the larger area for study. 
They share their findings with the rest of the school. They may 
choose to made an exhibit center in their classroom and to use 
hall bulletin boards and cases. Classes plan, write scripts, and 
direct scenes for the festival itself. Shop and art classes build 
and paint backdrops for the festival. The health education de- 
partment teaches dances and the music department supplies 
glee club and orchestra to help tell the story. Here, then, is an 
entire school working on a core problem with many areas of the 
curriculum contributing to the study. 
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In the bulletin now being prepared for distribution to New 
York City’s junior high schools certain procedures, directions 
for activities, samples of planning, or problems, and of tech- 
niques are presented. Those schools which have not yet worked 
with the core can find here effective ways of improving the usual 
classroom situation. Skills and content in speaking, listening, 
observing, writing, and reading are taught functionally, in rela- 
tion to the work in hand. The recitation or developmental lesson 
in this program is no longer the chief business of the class 
though it still has a significant place in the teaching and learning 
process. 


I am offering some excerpts from this bulletin as samples of 
materials included as guides in teaching skills and content in the 
language arts: 


Speaking and Listening 


Pupils in core classes engage in a variety of activities in 
which they gain training and practice in oral communication. 
They are taught to use correct procedures in seeking recognition, 
to use the voice effectively, to report, recite and dramatize. For 
every learning in speaking there is a concomitant learning in 
listening. Core pupils are taught to listen with attention and 
understanding. The following activities are part of the core pro- 
cedures during which pupils acquire and apply skills in oral com- 
munication. 


1. Planning 


The class plans together for weekly, daily, and unit work 
and for special events. Children plan in committees and indi- 
vidually. These cooperative activities provide training for chair- 
men, who learn to lead discussions, and for participants, who 
learn to follow proper procedures in addressing suggestions to 
the chair and in addressing each other. The pupils in a core 
class learn that the arrow of discussion goes from pupil to 
pupil. Evaluation of the finished plan and of the effectiveness 
of the planning period is an essential of the program. 


2. Reporting 


Pupils give individual reports and participate in committee 
reports. 


Pupils learn the importance of clear, well-enunciated speech 
in giving reports. They acquire training in presenting material 
dramatically. Children who are shy, who are learning the lan- 
guage, who tend to be disjointed in speech are aided by this 
activity, in which they give reports which are cooperatively pre- 
pared and presented. Committee reports are evaluated by the 
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teacher and class on the basis of presentation as well as of 
content. During the reporting session, the teacher notes speech 
defects of individual children and plans for work with them. 


3. Discussing Current Affairs 

Pupils discuss news items as part of their unit work. They 
prepare comprehensive digests in their own words for the news 
reports. They get training in interpreting and presenting facts 
and concepts clearly and concisely. 


4. Summarizing 

The teacher and class engage in many oral summaries as 
they complete different phases of their work in core. 

During launching activities, for example, pupils see films. 
They use guide questions prepared by the teacher as the basis 
for their discussion. They get training in presenting answers to 
questions. They summarize their findings. 


5. Doing Committee Work 

Many of the important aspects of unit work are investigated 
by committees who engage in various types of discussions. Pupils 
learn to conduct meetings, to discuss plans, to pool facts, and to 
summarize findings. The class devises rules which enable commit- 
tees to function in an orderly fashion with a minimum of noise. 
A chart against which pupils measure the extent to which they 
are meeting acceptable standards in conducting committee meet- 
ings may read as follows: 


During a Good Committee Meeting 


The chairman calls the meeting to order. 
Members keep to the order of business. 
One person speaks at a time. 

Participants sit facing each other. 


6. Conducting Interviews 

A seventh year class whose core problem is “How Can Our 
School Become a Force in the Community?”, plan to get infor- 
mation from primary sources. They decide to interview key 
people. 

a. Setting the Aim: The class aim to find out exactly what 
contributions the school makes to the community. They 
decide whom they want to interview. Their list includes 
the principal, the supervisor of the community center, 
the supervisor of the adult center, the president of the 
parents’ association, the school dietitian, a representative 
of the police precinct, and the manager of a nearby store. 


b. Preparing Questions: The class set questions which will 
further their knowledge and be suitably framed for ob- 
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taining pertinent information from the interviewees. 
These can include: 
How does the school serve the community? 
What use is made of the school facilities? 
How can the community make the best use of 
the facilities offered? 
What further plans could cause the school to be 
a more valuable community agent? 


c. Making Arrangements: Pupils plan the steps for the 
interviews. They make arrangements for meeting the 
interviewees by writing polite letters which explain 
what their project is and what they hope to learn from 
the interviews. They make suggestions for time and 
place of the meeting, and they state how many pupils 
will be involved. They write that they are grateful for 
the consideration of the interviewee and indicate that 
they will adapt their plans to his convenience. 


d. Conducting the Interview: The pupils gain practice in 
questioning as they interview their classmates and the 
teacher. The class reviews rules for conducting success- 
ful interviews: 

Be suitably dressed. 

Come on time and stay within the time limits 
set. 

Know your questions. 

Act courteously and respectfully. 

Come prepared to take pertinent notes; ask for 
permission to quote exactly. 

Tender thanks to the interviewee. 


e. Follow-up: The interviewers write up their reports and 
present an oral summary to the class. They also write 
thank-you notes to the interviewees. 


Writing 


Pupils in core classes write frequently and for many purposes. 
1. Writing in every-day situations 


Pupils write daily agenda. They take and make notes as 
part of research activities. They write summaries, homework 
assignments, and logs of daily activities. These experiences 
provide bases for meaningful teaching of lessons in usage, 
grammar, improvement of style in writing, spelling and hand- 
writing. The teacher develops with pupils standards and forms 
for heading papers, for writing reports and compositions, and 
for keeping notebooks. She trains the class in keeping assignment 
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notebooks and in correcting their own and their neighbor’s work. 
She trains them in proofreading. The teacher checks the com- 
mittees’ notes and outlines their agenda and their reports. She 
looks for clarity of expression, good sentence structure, brevity, 
neatness, and legibility. She determines which skills must be 
taught to the class as a whole and which to particular pupils. 


2. Presenting class projects 


Final reporting and unit culminations are wide in scope and 
give opportunities to apply knowledges and skills. These pre- 
sentations have dramatic value and stimulate pupils to express 
themselves in a cooperative, “finished” setting. Such projects 
involve both creative writing and factual writing. For committee 
reports pupils write scripts, outlines and notes. They frequently 
prepare special booklets containing committee findings. For cul- 
minating activities, pupils may write material for assembly 
programs. They may write class newspapers or magazines. As the 
class works on these projects, the teacher conducts the necessary 
lessons to teach or review the learnings. 


8. Outlining 


A class has completed the research phase. The pupils have 
decided that each pupil will outline his own work and contribute 
to the committee. Each committee will then formulate a general 
outline based on the work of all of its members. These will be 
duplicated and distributed to the class after the reports are 
given. As an assignment, the class has decided that each pupil 
will submit a preliminary outline to have the teacher check his 
skill in outlining. 


The teacher checks the homework and reports to the class on 
the results. She tells them that they apparently remember the 
general principles of outlining, but that there is room for im- 
provement in organizing material under main and sub-headings, 
and in streamlining information. Together they plan and carry 
out lessons to review these skills as the class works on the final 
outlines for reporting. 


4. Summarizing 

The teacher and pupils decide that they will use the daily 
newspaper as their major source of current information. The 
teacher finds that the class tend to “parrot” what they read 
without real understanding. She then uses the following pro- 
cedure: 

a. They read and underline the headline and the first 
sentence to determine the gist of the article. They look 
up any words which present difficulty, and then they 
re-write the headline in their own words. 
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b. They skim the opening paragraph of the article and 
underline the points which are most important in de- 
veloping the topic of the article. They check the 
vocabulary and clarify the ideas presented in these key 
sentences. Then, they re-word and list three points as 
part of their summaries. 


c. Finally, they re-read the entire article to discover details 
and further explanations necessary for their under- 
standing of these points. The class then have completed 
a short summary, in their own words, of a news item 
which will be used as part of their research. 

d. The procedures for reading and summarizing articles 
are carried on by each child as he follows through his 
daily current affairs assignment in cooperation with the 
other members of his committee. 


Reading 


Within the setting of the core units the teacher trains 
children to read to get information and ideas; to build under- 
standings and generalizations; to get a diversity of attitudes 
and opinions; to capture the “flavor” of peoples and times; to 
identify the problems and feelings of others; to recognize the 
similarity between personal problems and those presetned in 
their reading; to awaken new interests. The teacher provides a 
variety of experiences to arouse pupils’ interests and develop 
pupils’ abilities in reading for many purposes. 


1. Appreciating Literature 


The goals in the teaching of literature in the core are the 
same as those in any language arts curriculum. The teacher uses 
a variety of approaches within core units to develop pupils’ love 
for and appreciation of good literature. She helps children to 
improve their taste and to widen their horizons by reading. 


As part of the development and working out of core prob- 
lems, the teacher assigns specific books and suggests selected 
authors. For example, an eighth-year class studying Industriali- 
zation might read poems by Carl Sandburg or short stories, or 
a play, such as Galsworthy’s “Quality.” 


Pupils are introduced to different literary forms through- 
the year. The core teacher trains children to recognize and ap- 
preciate authors’ purposes and styles as the class studies these 
different forms. For example, an eighth year class might examine 
the play form as they read Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois during a unit on Integration. 


The core teacher provides oral reading activities which help 
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Now available in Pocket Books: Kidnapped (with an introduction by 
one of our members, Hardy R. Finch); David Copperfield (with an intro- 
duction by our former President, Joseph Mersand) ; Vanity Fair (introduc- 
tion by Lionel Stevenson). 


Worth getting: the Spring, 1958 Newsletter of the Michigan Council 
of Teachers of English. A high school junior theme analyzed by twenty- 
five high school and college teachers. 15c, from A. K, Stevens, Haven Hall, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Rose Mary O’Connor’s article in the Spring, 1958 English Record, 
“Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress” is commented on in the Octo- 
ber, 1958 English Journal. 


7 


We have an active Junior Council in a number of colleges. President 
this year is George Livermore, New York State University Teachers 
College, Potsdam. 


A very successful Summer Workshop was held this year at State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Geneseo, under the direction of Dr. Hans 
Gottschalk. 


Program Chairman for the 1959 Conference, to be held at the Manger 
Hotel, Rochester, April 24-25, is Miss Marion C. Thiesen, Public School 9, 
Queens, New York City. Get in touch with her with suggestions for topics 
and offers to participate in the program. 
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Presidential Message 


The year has come full circle since Sputnik, roaring into outer space 
shattered the calm and confidence of America. The frightened clamor for 
science and mathematics as the pre-eminent if not the exclusive concern of 
educators drowned out every other sound, 


A year later the voice of reason is heard again and with it the recog- 
nition that peace is the product of man’s ability to distinguish the essential 
from the non-essential and to choose wisely between them, It reaffirms the 
need to endure restraints, to discipline ourselves in the persevering pursuit 
of ends worth seeking. It insists that the breadth of vision, depth of soul 
and the foresight of man that are needed today can come only from the 
study of man in past triumphs and failures, in present problems, and in 
last ends. 


The New York State English Council is dedicated to this study of man 
through the enduring expression of himself in literature, through his 
present expression of himself in the spoken word and the mass media of 
communication. This fall, as in every previous resumption of our academic 
journeyings, we pause to survey our position, to “re-establish guidelines” 
and to check our progress with the goal posts of the organization. 


This annual practice is particularly appropriate at the beginning of the 
1958-59 school year, which marks the tenth anniversary year of the Council’s 
efforts to do its share toward effecting a better teaching of the language 
arts in New York State. A resumé of goals set and progress made over a 
decade provides, perhaps, a more consoling and more definitive picture of 
the Council’s accomplishments than could a survey of the work of any 
single year. 


Looking back in this fashion, the Council’s work seems at times to 
have been indeed, a “long day’s journey,” but it has been, I think, a long 
day’s journey into “light.” This light is much more than a figure of speech. 
It has meant a very real illumination of the art and science of helping 
English teachers and students alike to grow personally, socially, linguistical- 
ly. It has been reflected in a renewed glow of inspiration and confidence on 
the part of members of the Council as they work with one another and 
with their students. It has brought into view the commonality of problems 
faced by English teachers at all school levels and thus made possible a 
sharing of solutions. 


A basic principle of language development is its intimate relation to 
personal-social growth, Membership in the Council has provided stimulus 
and a medium for this growth. Teachers throughout the State have been 
able to meet annually at the Spring Conference and more frequently, 
through their local Council groups. They have extended these relationships 
through The English Record and the Newsletter. They have thought 
through common problems as members of Council Committees or partici- 
pants in Council Workshops. 


Yes, a look back over the ten-year life of the Council is a comforting 
reflection. Mindful, however, that failure to go ahead often results in 
movement backward, we begin the new year and the new decade determined 
to double our efforts and redouble our pace toward the goals of the Council. 


—ROSEMARY E. WAGNER 
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pupils develop further appreciation of literature. Pupils drama- 
tize parts of their reading, memorize and recite prose or poetry 
selections, individually and in choric speech, and read selections 
aloud. For example, an eighth-year class, during a unit on Our 
American Heritage might recite such selections as “Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address” and Vachel Lindsay’s “The Congo.” 


2. Reading for Specific Information 


Pupils in core classes are carefully trained in the develop- 
ment and application of skills in reading for research. This 
training is continually reinforced as pupils use textbooks and 
other sources to acquire facts and knowledges necessary for 
working out their core problems. 


Individualized and Group Instruction in Reading—the teach- 
er plans specific lessons to meet the needs of the class as a 
whole and of groups in the class. She develops class lessons 
during which pupils use literature texts, newspapers, reference 
books, and magazines to improve reading speed and comprehen- 
sion, broaden vocabulary, and develop research skills. Not all 
such lessons are for the whole class. The teacher may find that 
there is a small group that does not know how to use a specific 
skill such as skimming. She makes provision for working with 
this group as the rest of the class is engaged in other reading 
activities. 


3. Free Reading 


The teacher develops a free reading program to broaden 
children’s interest and ability in reading; to provide an indi- 
vidualized program which will foster growth. She has pupils 
keep bibliographies of their reading and from these she is able 
to determine much about children’s reading habits. 


Pupils have free choice in selecting what they will read but 
the teacher tries to widen their interests. She has children read 
aloud favorite selections which will interest other pupils in the 
class, or she herself may read excerpts from books to the class. 
The teacher also gets copies of reading lists such as the New 
York Public Library’s bibliography entitled “Books for the Teen 
Age” which she distributes to the class. Pupils visit the school 
and public library. The teacher confers with individual chil- 
dren about their reading and makes tactful suggestions about 
broadening reading horizons. The teacher encourages book talks 
during which children describe books which they “sell” to other 
members of the class. Pupils prepare interesting bulletin board 
displays based on their reading. Thus, during a year, one girl’s 
interest in “love magazines” may be broadened to teen-age ro- 
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mances such as First Love by Anne Emery, and she may finally 
read Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. 


4. Using the Library 


The teacher and class review the facilities available in the 
library and determine where they are and how they may be 
utilized in working on the core problem. They locate the refer- 
ence books, the vertical files, and the non-fiction and fiction 
collections. They explore such aids as the card catalogue, the 
bulletin boards, special exhibits, list of recommended readings, 
and the set-up of the Dewey Decimal System. They become 
familiar with the classification and placement of the books on 
the shelves. The school librarians cooperate in the teaching and 
planning. 


The class members then use the card catalogue to begin work 
on committee bibliographies. They break down their sub-problems 
into subject headings; they use prepared bibliographies such as 
those in textbooks, or those distributed by the libraries. They 
consult the card catalogue under authors, titles, and subjects 
to help them locate books which might be of use. 


The committee locate books, the titles of which they have 
obtained from the card catalogue. They read title pages and dust 
jackets, and check the tables of contents and indexes to select 
books that appear relevant. Then they skim through the books or 
portions of the books to check further on their appropriateness, 
and to make sure that the books are on their reading levels. 
The committee members begin to compile their annotated biblio- 
graphy for use during the unit. The committee consults the 
librarian, who helps them check the vertical files for pictorial 
materials and magazine articles. In addition, the librarian or the 
teacher recommends additions to the children’s lists and they 
suggest deletions of books which are inappropriate in subject 
matter or reading level. 


The class reviews the standardized references which a library 
contains. These include encylopedias, atlases, dictionaries, the 
Statesman’s Yearbook, Bartlett’s Quotations, and almanacs. In 
their core classroom, as the class have worked on different prob- 
lems, they have learned to use specific reference books in the 
library to get overall background data to supplement their re- 
search from other sources. 


A sample agenda for a seventh year class indicates how 
important a place the language arts is given in the daily core 
planning. 
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Sample Agenda (7th Year) 


Agenda—Wednesday—2 hours 
1. Present and discuss minutes ..............2......--.---22----------- 5 min. 


2. Review results of spelling pre-test 
Pian for individual drill .............................................. 15 min. 


3. Hear tape-recording on John Peter Zenger. 
Discuss: How did John Peter Zenger contribute 
to freedom of the press? 
Take notes for use in research ........--2.22....------2--eeeeeee-- 35 min. 








4. Committee meetings—Plan final reports .................... 35 min. 
Committee No. 1—Prepare sildes. 
Committee No. 2—Polish scripts for plays. 
Committee No. 3—Confer with teacher for complete 
pooling. 


5. Hear committee progress reports .-..........2...2.2......-------- 5 min. 


6. Plan for Thursday’s writing period. Assignment ........ 15 min. 


It must be clear that the core program does not claim ex- 
clusive rights to any or all of the methods noted in this talk. 
Many of the procedures used can be found in classrooms where 
the core is not acceptable. The aim of core teaching is to utilize 
the best ways we know of to make youngsters learn and to provide 
for them increasing opportunities for growth and development 
toward responsible citizenship in our American democracy and 
in our American tradition. 





NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


1959 CONFERENCE 


APRIL 24-25 


Hotel Manger Rochester, N. Y. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND! 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO LITERATURE IN THE CORE CURRICULUM? 
Sister Mary James, O.P.* 


In the midst of the current criticisms of our American 
educational system and the movement toward a re-evaluation 
and redesigning of curriculum with a special emphasis on the 
mathematical and scientific areas, it is indeed appropriate for 
us to ask at this critical hour, “What happens to literature?” 
The question might better be phrased, “What should happen to 
literature in the Core Curriculum?” and it is really this latter 
question that will be the concern of this paper. However, only 
a very general and perhaps somewhat theoretical reply will be 
suggested because it seems to me that a truly thorough answer 
would require a study of philosophies of education, theories of 
literature, and other related topics which only the writing of 
a doctoral thesis or a full-length book could adequately handle. 


At the outset a definition of terms is necessary. The Core 
Program lacks a common understanding among educators today 
although fundamentally all agree that it is an attempt at basic 
unity in educational experiences. I should like to quote a brief 
explanation of this program which was composed by Sister Mary 
Consilia, O.P., of our community of Sisters of St. Dominic in 
Newburgh, New York, on the occasion of a Middle States eval- 
uation of our academy there in 1953. It is, I think, a necessary 
preliminary to the body of my paper since the term will be 
used only in the sense here set forth: 


The Core Program aims to bring together into a single 
vision the many-sided aspects of an individual’s life. These 
aspects of life, viz., spiritual, physical, economic, moral, cul- 
tural, social . . . interpenetrate one another, making a complete 
view of life with all the essential elements retained: relation- 
ships to God, to fellow-man, to nature or environment.! 


In a Catholic school it is the science of theology which is 
the basis of the Core and around it are grouped the other sub- 
jects in the proper order inherent in the disciplines themselves 
The object of the Core Program as here understood is to help 
students achieve happiness in this life by the purposeful use of 
all God’s gifts in order to attain the consummation of happiness 
in heaven forever. 


Now, what of the word “literature”? It, too, has been sub- 
jected to a variety of definitions ranging from printed matter 





*Mount Saint Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh. A talk given at our 1958 Conference. 
(1) Sister Mary Consilia O’Brien, O.P., “Core Program,” General Information for Evalu- 
ating Mount Saint Mary (Unpublished brochure, April, 1953), p. 39. 
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of any kind, to the restricted belles-lettres. For our purposes, 
we shall mean by “literature” all types of prose and poetry 
which seem worthy of the attention of boys and girls of junior 
high school age because they have the proper characteristics 
peculiar to this particular art form. More mention will be made 
of poetry than prose since this is generally recognized as litera- 
ture par excellence. 


With these notions clearly fixed, an attempt will be made 
to show the importance of the study of literature from the point 
of view of the development of the individual student. This will 
be seen by reference to the interpenetration of the sixfold aspects 
of life mentioned above, which grows chiefly out of the individ- 
ual’s relationship to his fellow man. Of course, it is the social 
and the cultural phases which are bound to be most deeply 
affected, but a suggestion of the unity which literary study 
effects through the other phases will also be indicated. A per- 
sonal conviction that literature must be studied on all levels of 
education as an art form whose primary function is to delight 
or give pleasure, not essentially to teach or edify or move, will 
lead to an emphasis on the possibilities of developing the critical 
powers through the study of literature. The total effort will be 
to present a case for a prominent place for this field of study 
in the Core Program. 


How often we have heard a teacher comment, “There is 
no time for literature. There is too much work to be done.” 
Perhaps the cause of this attitude can be found in erroneous 
associations made either consciously or not with “pleasure,” 
which has been stated as the first purpose of literature. The 
idea of something trivial, insignificant, useless, comes to mind, 
instead of the true association with something serious and deeply 
significant in fulfilling a basic need of the child. Jacques Maritain 
quotes St. Thomas Aquinas as having said: “No man can live 
without pleasure. A man deprived of the pleasures of the spirit 
goes. over to the pleasure of the flesh.”? If this be so, what a 
grave responsibility rests upon us as teachers of English to 
lead our children to beauty and to show them how to know it as 
it takes shape in the world of books. As Anne McNamara wrote 
recently, “The English teacher is commissioned to lead them 
to an intellectual enrichment which they may never achieve 
without him, for the beauty of patterned speech goes begging 
for awareness and response in the rock-and-roll world of the 
young.’ 





(2) Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism (New York: Charles Scribner’s and Sons, 1924), 
p. 62. 


(3) Anne McNamara, “The Teacher of English,” The Catholic Educational Review, LV 
(October, 1957), p. 445. 
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Every teacher knows, however, that this privilege becomes 
in actual practice an extremely difficult operation. For a child 
to experience and appreciate intellectual delight in the contem- 
plation of formal pattern, a preparation of the mind is very 
necessary. Ideally this should begin in the grades by the creation 
of a climate in which the child is encouraged to look at words 
with strict attention to their arrangements and meanings; by 
showing children how to be still, because certainly quiet is the 
first step toward any kind of contemplation. In the middle grades, 
just as there is an elementary introduction to basic colors in 
painting and keys in music, so should there be some exposition 
of the fundamentals of imaginative writing—the things that an 
author can do with his material, words. Having learned some- 
thing of grammatical structure of sentences, here the child can 
learn, for example, of the happy results achieved in poetry by 
inverting the normal order. 


If, by the time students reach us in the junior high school, 
none or little of this type of thing has been accomplished, we 
must take nothing for granted, and begin the preparation here; 
if some preparation has been made, we must see to its continua- 
tion. A developed taste for enjoying the best in literature is the 
ultimate aim. A knowledge of what to look for in poetry of 
various kinds, in short stories, in novels, in plays, is the means 
by which the goal is achieved. This implies that there are 
methods by which to approach a literary work in order to find 
the joy or delight. If a literature teacher does nothing for her 
seventh, eighth or ninth grader but prove to him by constant 
and consistent examples the truth that a work of art can and 
must be approached with a scientific method if it is to provide 
its full and proper enjoyment to the beholder, he will have 
achieved something great in this alone. He will have shown 
also to that other teacher who looked upon the study of literature 
as light and a waste of time, that it does provide real work to 
be done. Insistence on concentration in order to perceive variety 
of design in meanings and sound structures will make students, 
too, aware of the fact that such compositions are not simply 
haphazard playing with words, attempts to make us reach the 
heights of another world without benefit of Sputnik, or still 
worse, deliberate efforts at being difficult. They will begin to 
see that apparent obscurities are generally due to some weakness 
on their part, not on the part of the author. Yet while this effort 
is being made to show children how to see literature as it really 
is, how to know what it is, and how to assess it properly, it 
can be expected that they will at the same time be enjoying 
their reading for various extraneous reasons—because they feel 
“lifted up” or inspired, because they learned something new, 
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or even because a particular piece has made them cry. The 
process of developing good taste is long and slow. We shall have 
fulfilled our goal as guide if we have at least sown the seeds or 
done the groundwork in this specific action. If we have pointed 
a way in relatively simple poetic structures, we have given 
them a method which will continue to serve them in the more 
highly ordered forms of the greatest works of literary art. The 
kind of training described makes for discriminating readers, 
and it is inevitable that the discipline will be carried over into 
other areas of activity. This is good. It is one way in which the 
study of literature might be considered an integrating principle 
in the program. 


In another way this is also manifested. We can see, for 
example, that the appreciation of the order and beauty of nature 
which the child is acquiring through guided observation and 
study can be intensified by the poet’s vision, just as the under- 
standings gained in the science class are complemented by the 
experience of hearing or saying verses from poetry. Music and art 
are closely allied with literature in their power to develop the 
child’s inner vision. How often a child’s painting or drawing 
is inspired by an experience in literature! Most particularly 
the child’s general development in the language arts is helped 
by the study of literature because the discussion of it enlarges 
and refines the vocabulary and assists powers of thinking, speak- 
ing and writing. 


The very fact that language is the vehicle by which man 
communicates with fellow-man makes the study of the written 
word and of our literary heritage one of the most necessary and 
pertinent courses in the curriculum. It can without any doubt 
be said that every area of man’s life is served by this discipline. 
Let us look briefly at the study of literature in terms of the 
social aspect of life. Silvy Kraus has written, “Without an ability 
to manipulate words, psychologists agree, we cannot manipu- 
late knowledge concerning reality.”4 This manipulation of words 
includes the ability to listen to them and read them with under- 
standing. The understanding of them is deepened with the 
student’s initiation into the literature of the race, and at this 
point we meet the obvious and important interpenetration of 
the study of literature into the sphere of social adjustment 
and communication in the family, in social life of every kind. 
Intimately connected with this is the cultural phase of an indi- 
vidual’s life, and here, too, there is evident integration with 
the study of literature. When a child reads selections that have 
been composed in environments vastly different, perhaps, in 


(4) Silvy Kraus, “Sputnik and the Three R’s,” Education (March, 1958), p. 402. 
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time and place from his own, by minds formed under varying 
influences, he must necessarily be exposed to some knowledge 
of these environments and influences. His powers are, then, not 
only deepened by literary study, but his whole cultural back- 
ground is widened. 


In the sphere of morality and spirituality the study of 
good books affords the pupil an opportunity to see the constancy 
of the need and desire for God which enriches the pages of 
innumerable books and the relationship between happiness and 
good morals which also finds its way into literature. Anne Eaton, 
writing of Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women, has said that 


It is one of the miracles worked by books that a quiet New 
England woman, nearly a century ago, should have opened a 
door through which thousands of readers all over the world 
are still passing to share the life of an ideal home with its 
moral earnestness, innate refinement, and its liberality of 
thought.5 


Similarly, the physical aspect of the child’s life is signifi- 
cantly penetrated by the emotional and psychological effect of 
good books. Vicarious experiences are obtained through the 
various types of stories, and genuine satisfaction or pleasure 
is found. Mention should be made, too, of the habits of good 
listening and good speaking which are cultivated in the literature 
course. 


So much more could still be said about what does happen 
to literature in the Core Program and what should happen to 
it. These few remarks have been a simple and rather sketchy 
effort to show, at least, that its place should be prominent 
because of its value in relation to other courses in the curriculum, 
but more important because of its incalculable worth to the 
total development of a growing child. 





(5) Anne Eaton, “The American Family” in A Critical History of Children’s Literature 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953), p 281. 
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EVALUATING THE RESULTS OF AN INDIVIDUALIZED 
READING PROGRAM 


Irene Vite* 


In order to evaluate the success of any program it is neces- 
sary to judge it against the background of the goals which have 
been set for it. Some of the goals of an individualized reading 
program may be stated as follows: 


a. to meet individual differences of children in reading accord- 
ing to their unique patterns of growth 


b. to encourage the seeking tendencies of children so that they 
will continue to seek out that which is desirable for their 
growth and well-being. 


ce. to help children, through pacing, to set realistic goals 
which stimulate them to achieve in terms of their potential 
—to set goals with which they can achieve reasonable suc- 
cess 

d. to help children self-select reading materials critically and 
in keeping with their own purposes, needs, and interests 


e. to utilize the “built-in motivation” inherent in individualized 
reading in order to instil in children a love of reading and 
a habit of voluntary extensive reading 


f. to foster good feelings in the child about himself and others 


g. to encourage academic success in reading skills and in re- 
lated areas 


What evidence is presently available to judge the results of 
individualized reading comes from the professional literature. 
Part of the evidence is subjective—the opinions of the writers. 
Part of the evidence is objective—results of contro] studies, test 
results, and records. 


The bulk of the literature is written largely by those who 
have participated in individualized reading programs or who 
have seen such programs in action. Their reports and evaluations 
have been enthusiastic in tone in terms of the goals previously 
mentioned. 


At this time it seems pertinent to state my own predjudices 
in favor of individualized reading guidance. I have participated 
in an individualized reading program for a number of years 
and have contributed to the professional literature in enthusiastic 
vein. 


Since late 1957 a new group of writers and evaluators 
have begun to contribute more cautious ways of looking at 
individualized programs. They are few in number and for the 





*Lecturer, Queens College. A talk given at our 1958 Conference, 
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most part are writers who are affiliated with textbook companies 
or who are concerned with the field of educational research. 
Members of this group suggest that the literature on individ- 
ualized reading is more enthusiastic than objective, and they 
stress the need for more control studies on a variety of different 
skill areas, with more stringent controls. 


So far there has been an attempt to see an evaluation of 
the results of an individualized program set in a framework of 
goals which have been set for it, and to look at two general 
classifications of writers. Next let us examine a variety of 
avenues which can be explored by those who wish to evaluate 
their own programs of individualized reading. 


Perhaps a first step toward evaluating the results of a pro- 
gram is to establish some benchmarks against which growth may 
be measured. Diagnostic tests of silent and oral reading given 
at the beginning of the year are of help as direction pointers 
to the teacher and pupil and serve as benchmarks for evaluation 
at the end of the year where it is school policy to test twice a 
year. Tape recording in the fall of the year of children’s oral 
reading may be compared with subsequent recordings. This 
should foster self-evaluation on the part of the pupils as well 
as give data for the teacher in evaluating results. 


Instruments such as the Springfield Interest Finder! and 
Witty and Kopel’s Interest Inventory? help to determine the scope 
and depth of the interests of individual children and, when given 
early in the year, offer another measure of growth. 


In any reading program a teacher may find much useful 
information about a child from observation, cumulative records, 
teacher-made and standardized tests, sociograms, conferences 
with parents, guidance personnel, and colleagues who have 
professional information to share about individual children. 
Some schools test children individually every year by having 
them read from a number of graded books to find their comfort- 
able levels of ability. 


A teacher in an individualized reading program has addi- 
tional sources for evaluation which are more or less indigenous 
to the program. The conference period, the diagnostic and anec- 
dotal records which grow out of the conference, the list of books 
read kept by both the teacher and the pupil, the preparation 
for creative sharing of books when children put to use the infor- 





(1) Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch, Children’s Interests and What They Suggest for 
Education (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949), pp. 91-171. 


(2) Paul Witty and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative Process (New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1939), pp. 316-321. 
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mation they have gathered from their reading, and the actual 
sharing period which provides a means of testing reading com- 
prehension. 


Promising practices in evaluation are: (1) the use of the 
organismic age, which very briefly stated is the average of 
seven different growth factors for a point in time; Olsen says that 
this is a better predictor of reading success than is I.Q. or 
any other one factor alone;? (2) the use of pilot classes 
in schools where there are interested principals and teachers; 
(3) the use of action research. 


Now that we have in mind some of the ways of gathering 
information and establishing benchmarks, let us turn our atten- 
tion to specific instances of evaluations which have been reported 
in the literature. 


Of the sources giving information on standardized test 
results of individualized programs, fourteen out of seventeen 
have been favorable to the experimental programs. Of the three 
which were not favorable, only one was negative in academic 
results—two either found no significant difference between the 
two or concluded both methods were successful. These three 
were all enthusiastic in the evaluation of the program from other 
aspects in terms of the goals previously mentioned. These three 
were control studies. A fourth control study showed significant 
gains made by the individualized reading group. 


In the first study, the control group made slightly higher 
gains in comprehension and vocabulary than did the experi- 
mental. It is of note, that in this third grade class children were 
limited in the selection of books above the third grade level. The 
question raised here is whether this does not violate the prin- 
ciple of self-selection and constitute deprivation for the more 
able children. Also interesting is that in the control group, 
there was also individualization of instruction in reading for 
the slower-learning children.‘ 


In the second study, the experimental group tested ten points 
higher in IQ than did the control group. The control group, who 
started to read at an earlier age than did the experimental, 
achieved reading independence—or the reading age of 84 months 
—sooner than did the experimental. However, once the experi- 
mental group began to read, they made faster progress, catching 





(3) Willard C. Olson and Byron O. Hughes, “‘The Concept of Organismic Age,’”’ Journal of 
Educational Research, 35 :525-27, March, 1942. 


(4) Harold Karr, “An Experiment with an Individualized Method of Teaching Reading,” 
he Reading Teacher, 7 :174-177, February, 1954. 
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up with the control group at a reading age of 132 months, or 
eleven years.5 


In the third study, student teachers taught the experimental 
group under the direction of a critic teacher. No significant 


difference was noted between the control group and the experi- 
mental.é 


The fourth study showed significant gains for an individ- 
ualized program of reading. In this case, both the control group 
and the experimental had well stocked libraries upon which to 
draw. The results are noted as follows: 


The control group averaged 1.14 years in total reading 
gains while the experimental group averaged 1.41 years. 


Twenty-five percent of the control group had total reading 
gains of more than 1.6 years, while 46 percent of the experi- 
mental group scored within this range. 


In vocabulary growth the control group averaged 1.09 and 
the experimental 1.96 years. In comprehension 59 percent of 
the experimental group gained two years or more, while 24 
percent of the control group scored in this range.7 


It has already been mentioned that some writers request 
more controls in studies. The first three studies have been men- 
tioned specifically in this respect. The list of suggested controls 
offered in the literature are many. Only two or three will be 
mentioned here because of lack of time and space. 


The methods used in both the experimental group and in the 
control group should be those approved by proponents of each 
program, and the teachers matched as nearly as possible in 
ability. In other words, one teacher would not be a “master” 
teacher and another a student teacher, to cite an extreme. Be- 
cause of the stimulating effect of change, either both groups 
should have participated at least one year in their respective 
programs or they should both be in new programs. Because of 
the stimulating effect of enthusiasm, a teacher and a class known 
generally for their enthusiasm should not be matched with a 
teacher and class known generally for their lack of enthusiasm. 


It is interesting that each of the three control groups which 





(5) Irving H. Anderson and Byron A. Hughes, and Robert Dixon, “‘The Relationship between 
Reading Achievement and the Method of Teaching Reading,”’ University of Michigan School 
of Education Bulletin, 27:104-108, April, 1956. 

(6) Clare Walker, “An Evaluation of Two Programs of Reading in Grades Four, Five, and 
Six of the Elementary School’? (unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, New York University, 
New York, 1957). This study is not yet available to the general public, but was cited by 
Robert Karlin, “Some Reactions to Individualized Reading,” The Reading Teacher, 11:95, 
December, 1957. 


(7) Marian Jenkins, ‘“‘Self-selection in Reading,” The Reading Teacher, 2:84-90, December, 
1957. 
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did not favor individualized reading in test results, still judged 
the program a success in the light of other values such as the 
observable lessening of tension, an apparent increased appetite 
for reading, and an increase in the extensiveness of reading. 


A specific example of the extensiveness of children’s reading 
is given by Carson, who included only those books read in the 
classroom in their entirety and credited by her personally. The 
largest number of books read by any of these second grade 
children was 134, with a number of children reading over a 
hundred. The fewest number of books read was twenty-four. 
The average number of books read was 51.5 and the median 
was forty-three books per child. Testwise, it may be added, these 
children made a median gain of one year and six months in a 
one year’s program.® 


Some objective evidence is offered by Thompson that individ- 
ualized reading helps to foster good feelings in the child about 
himself and others. She describes a teacher who used self- 
selection as a means of breaking up “gangs.” Sociograms made 
at the beginning and the end of the year indicated success in 
this respect, for “stars,” and “clusters,” disappeared.® 


Subjective evidence in the form of specific remarks from 
teachers and pupils cannot be overlooked in evaluating the results 
of individualized reading, although one must bear in mind that 
it is usually the enthusiastic, successful teacher who writes about 
the program she is using rather than the unsuccessful unenthusi- 
astic ones. Garretson writes of the good feelings of children in 
terms of the emotional security such programs afford the child: 


When a child is allowed to use material of his own choosing, 
move at his own pace, in an atmosphere where how he moves 
is no longer public concern, he relaxes his defenses and begins 
to feel the security of accomplishment.10 


As for meeting individual differences Worlton states that “chil- 
dren of all types—bright, normal, and slow—have better oppor- 
tunities to learn to read and to read to learn.””!! Hildreth states: 
“Reading practice is individualized, so that the slow learners 
need not retard the rapid learners, and the gifted need not dis- 





(8) Louise G. Carson, “Moving Toward Individualization,’”’ Elementary English, 34 :362-366, 
October, 1957. 

(9) Mildred E. Thompson, “Why Not Try Self-selection?’’ Elementary English, 33 :486-490, 
December, 1956. 

(10) Grace Garretson, “How One School Met the Needs of the Slow Learner,’’ Claremont 
College Reading Conference, Nineteenth Yearbook, 1954 (Claremont, California: Claremont 
College Curriculum Laboratory, 1954), p. 60. 

(11) J. T. Worlton, “Individualizing Instruction in Reading,” The Elementary School Journa!, 
86 :785-747, June, 1936. 
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courage the slow.’’!2 One child speaks of the program in terms 
of its efficiency in meeting individual differences: 
In this kind of reading the teacher just helps those who need 


help. The rest of us don’t have to learn over again what we 
already know.13 


In Jenkins’ article some clues as to why children develop 
the reading appetite, which is constantly mentioned in the litera- 
ture, may be found in the children’s own remarks: “I can read 
faster to myself.” “We can read anything we want.” “We have 
so many and different good books.’’!4 


Through self-evaluation children are helped onward in 
setting realistic goals. Children in Evans’ class appear to set 
value on features of the program in which they were working 
which allowed them to take stock of themselves and their read- 
ing progress: 


I like keeping my own word list. If I just read along without 
putting them down, I wouldn’t learn any more words. And it 
doesn’t interrupt my reading. 


I like the conference because you know where you stand in 
reading. 


It’s good to have a work list and a book list. I know what I’ve 
done.15 


Snygg and Combs state that children’s desire for self- 
enhancement will keep them from self-selecting material which 
is too easy for them, unless they are under threat.!® Ruth 
Thompson states that “with practice and help” the child “will 
grow in his ability to select suitable material.” 


In conclusion, an individualized program, in terms of the 
evidence available, seems to meet individual differences of chil- 
dren in reading, encourages them to seek out reading as some- 
thing to be enjoyed, helps them through self-selection, pacing, 
and evaluation to set realistic goals, utilizes the motivation in- 
herent in the program, fosters good feelings in the child about 
himself and others, and generally results in high academic suc- 
cess in reading. Such a program merits further experimentation 
and practice as well as further appraisal in many different areas. 





(12) Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R’s. Second edition (Philadelphia: Educational 
Publishers, 1947), p. 170. 


(18) Phyllis Parkin, “An Individual Program of Reading,’’ Educational Leadership, 14 :34-38, 
January, 1952. 


(14) Marian Jenkins (comp.), “‘Here’s to Success in Reading—Self-selection Helps,”’ Child- 
hood Education, 32:124-131, November, 1955. 


(15) N. Dean Evans, “Individual Reading Program,’’ Elementary English, 30:275-280, May, 
1953. 

(16) Donald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs, Individual Behavior (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949), p. 222. 


(17) Ruth Thompson, “‘An Individualized Reading Program,” Peabody Journal of Education, 
18 :237-240, January, 1941. 
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FIVE TO GET READY 
Marjorie B. Smiley* 


New York State is one of five states, the District of Columbia 
included, that require a year of graduate study or the master’s 
degree for regular certification of its high school teachers. Re- 
quirements in the subject, thirty semester hours, are as high as 
those required in all but six states and are usually exceeded in the 
English teacher’s actual preparation. Professional requirements, 
eighteen semester hours, are average for the country. In pub- 
licly supported colleges the education of each teacher for five 
years represents a minimun investment of five thousand dollars 
in operating costs alone. 


What can we expect of beginning teachers at the end of this 
five year period? What should they know? What have they still 
to learn? Of course, what the teacher brings to his first teaching 
assignment will differ according to his individual talents and 
the particular college and curriculum in which he has been pre- 
pared. Despite these significant differences, there is a common 
body of knowledge he may be expected to possess. I would like 
to describe what I believe this common body of knowledge is 
likely to be and to suggest what seem to me to be omissions 
that constitute a challenge to creative teacher education. 


The education of the English teacher begins with his educa- 
tion in breadth. Typically, though not universally, and I believe 
not ideally, the general education of the teacher is concentrated 
in his first two years of college. Toward the end of this two- 
year period students decide upon a field of minor concentration ; 
for the prospective English teacher the choice will be English 
and, most often, speech and dramatics. Students who have not 
made an initial decision to teach by enrolling in a teachers 
college at this point make a second critical choice, the decision 
to prepare for the teaching. Usually this decision is not made 
unilaterally by the student, but is confirmed or denied by college 
authorities in his major department and in the department of 
education. 


If the student is accepted as a candidate for teaching, his 
education for the last two years of his undergraduate experience 
will probably be divided between study in his chosen field of 
teaching and in professional subjects. At the end of this phase 
he is prepared for substitute or conditional certification with or 
without examination, depending on the particular community in 





*Assistant Professor of Education and Director of Institutional Research, Hunter College. A 
talk given at our 1958 Conference. 
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which he aspires to teach. What should he know at this point? 
What qualities should be possess? What competencies may be 
expected of the English teacher at the culmination of his under- 
graduate education? 


If his general education has fulfilled its promise, he will 
have a grounding in the traditions of Western civilization at 
least up to World War I. He will have been introduced to the 
liberal disciplines through introductory courses in composition, 
history, language, science, mathematics, and philosophy. In his 
major subject, if it is English, he will have been exposed to the 
literature of England from the mediaeval period through the 
nineteenth century in courses organized chronologically or by 
genre. He may have had one course, usually of a survey type, 
in American literature. His recommendation for teacher educa- 
tion by his major department may be taken to signify that he 
has demonstrated better than average accomplishment, as meas- 
ured by tests of his mastery of historical, biographical and formal 
elements of literature, and has shown himself capable of writing 
on assigned topics correctly and at some length. He probably 
likes to read, and he may be genuinely interested in formal de- 
tails of a literary nature. 


As a result of his professional studies the fledgling teacher 
should have acquired a number of sound generalizations about 
adolescents and about learning. He should be familiar with 
methods and instructional materials in English advocated in good 
professional literature of recent years. He has probably acquired 
some knowledge of the history of education and is aware that 
education and society are interrelated. If pressed to expatiate 
on this notion he is likely to refer to the problems of delinquency 
and teachers’ salaries—both of which he deplores—and to inte- 
gration and Russian education, both of which he views with 
approbation. Finally, we may count, unless he is an emergency 
teacher, on his having sat in one or more high school English 
classes for one hundred and twenty clock hours, corrected some 
hundred student papers or tests, and taught anywhere from five 
to ten lessons within a framework established by his critic 
teacher. 


This summary may seem to some unduly optimistic; to 
others it may seem a harsh or cynical indictment of the outcome 
of the undergraduate preparation of the teacher of English. 
Neither of these emphases is intended. It would be possible, 
through greater attention to detail, to present a more glowing 
or a more dismal picture. Perhaps, however, this intentional 
oversimplification may serve to highlight certain problems in 
the education of teachers of English which call for creative 
efforts on the part of the college. 
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The initial problem in the education of teachers is the failure 
of the colleges to provide a general education that is genuinely 
liberalizing. For the most part this phase of the teacher’s educa- 
tion lacks depth, breadth, and synthesis, and is ill-timed. These 
criticisms have been too often voiced to require elaboration; 
nevertheless, they bear reiteration because of the special need 
of the English teacher to be liberally educated outside of his 
major field. Whether he is to teach English in a core program 
or in a highly departmentalized curriculum he is inescapably 
concerned with the transmission and interpretation of the full 
range of human experience. As Matthew Arnold recognized 
in an earlier period of scientific upheaval, the teaching of the 
humanities cannot be divorced from new scientific knowledge. 
Certainly the obligation of the English teacher to be informed 
about historic events and about current social problems has 
been widely accepted. In a very real sense, then, the general 
education of the English teacher is a part of his professional 
education. 


Those who are involved in the education of English teachers 
may well look searchingly at programs of general education that 
endeavor to provide a synthesizing experience for students. 
Furthermore, the desirability of distributing the program of 
general education throughout the four college years rather than 
concentrating it in the first two should be seriously considered. 
The understanding of philosophical questions, the grasp of large 
social issues, the import of scientific developments, which are 
the hoped for results of general education, are gradual acquisi- 
tions. They should be pursued concurrently with the prospective 
teacher’s education in his field of teaching and his development 
of professional competence and attitudes. The conviction, shared 
by Quintilian and Dewey alike, that the teacher should first of 
all be a cultivated human being and only after that a professional 
should not be interpreted as a time order dictum. 


In the second phase of the preparation of the English teach- 
er, his education in the English language arts, the teachers 
colleges have in many instances made more creative advances 
in recent years than have the liberal arts colleges. This opinion 
is not a popular one but I think it is justified. In general, de- 
partments of English in liberal arts colleges have been reluctant 
to modify and even to enlarge their course offerings to meet the 
special requirements of prospective teachers of English. Indeed, 
they are inclined to deny that such special needs exist. Their 
position is that what is sauce for the goose—in this case let us 
say Old English and Representative Authors of the Restoration— 
should be equally palatable for the gander. There is, of course, 
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much to be said in favor of a common body of learning in lan- 
guage and literature for English majors generally and for those 
who expect to teach English. Conversely, the suggestion that 
differences are desirable is likely to raise the spectre of profes- 
sionalized subject matter—which is anathema even to name. 
Indeed professionalized subject matter in the sense of courses 
in teen-age fiction offered for college credit is indefensible from 
the viewpoint of the college and probably not really functional 
for the teacher. What is needed are courses that exemplify at a 
college or graduate level certain of the newer approaches to 
language and literature that have already found their way into 
practice in elementary and secondary school teaching. We expect 
English teachers to instruct children in the structure of language, 
to develop in them an awareness of denotative and connotative 
uses of words, to teach them to analyze spoken or written commu- 
nication in terms of author, audience, and intent, and to use 
language discriminatingly in a variety of situations. Students 
in many colleges, however, may complete a major in English 
without exposure to the linguistic studies that should prepare 
them to teach in a language arts curriculum. 


A similar discrepancy exists between the approaches to 
literature increasingly favored in secondary school courses of 
study and those to which the English major has been introduced. 
Newer courses of study and anthologies of literature tend to be 
organized around themes—which may be personal and social, 
regional, or ideological. With few exceptions the English major 
has learned to approach the study of literature through biog- 
raphy, literary history, or analyses of genres. Thematic ap- 
proaches to literature need not be juvenile; Aristotle and a long 
line of literary critics chose to discuss literature as interpretive 
of human actions and beliefs. Should not prospective teachers 
be introduced to this as well as to biographical, historical, and 
typological approaches to literature? Finally, the program for 
English majors who plan to teach should include courses in 
American literature and modern literature as well as in classic 
authors and periods. English departments in the teachers colleges 
have often been more hospitable to linguistic studies and to 
thematic study of literature, including American literature, than 
have the liberal arts colleges. 


The character and timing of the professional phase of the 
teacher’s education has been the subject of heated and often 
acrimonious debate. Critics have charged that there is too much 
of it—some would eliminate it entirely—that it starts too late 
in the undergraduate program, that it starts too early and should 
be deferred to a graduate in-service year of training, and that 
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it is too theoretical and too practical. Criticism of the profes- 
sional phase of teacher education has come from professors of 
education as well as from academicians; on the whole, professors 
of education have been more prone to self-criticism than their 
colleagues. 


Typically the prospective teacher begins his professional 
education in the junior year of college and continues it through 
a fifth year of graduate study. Although the special programs 
subsidized by foundation grants which undertake to concentrate 
all the teacher’s professional education in a graduate year are 
interesting and welcome experiments in teacher education, it 
seems likely that most students who wish to teach will continue 
to begin their professional preparation as undergraduates. Even 
Mr. Bestor, who considers the present system “iniquitous,” does 
not propose to concentrate professional courses either in the 
undergraduate or graduate years. Both Mr. Bestor ond Mr. 
Woodring are more critical of the quality than of the basic 
pattern of the present professional curriculum. 


This pattern includes study of those aspects of psychology 
important to teachers—usually human development and prin- 
ciples of learning—study of the role of education in society, 
instructional materials and methods in the subject to be taught, 
and student teaching. In its essentials this pattern of professional 
education has changed relatively little since the beginnings of 
teacher education. Nevertheless, some change of emphasis has 
been made; others probably should be. 


In the first place, the study of the cultural setting of educa- 
tion, formerly presented historically, is increasingly presented 
with attention to sociological influences on the school, the teacher, 
and the student. In many colleges this subject constitutes the 
first course in a professional sequence and serves as an orienta- 
tion to the profession. In these instances the course has a guidance 
function as well; students are encouraged to look critically at 
their commitment to teaching and at the probable satisfactions 
for them in a teaching career. They may at this point be advised 
_ or required to visit classes at different levels and in different 
types of schools. 


Educational psychology has also undergone changes in em- 
phasis. Although human growth and development and learning 
are still a major concern of courses in this field, there is in- 
creasing attention to individual differences among children, and 
to the import of the quality of teacher-student relations and 
interpersonal relations among students on their achievements. 
In an increasing number of teacher education programs, espe- 
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cially in teachers colleges, students are expected to observe and 
to work with children individually and in groups while studying 
psychological theories. 


Perhaps the most critical phase in the professional education 
of the teacher, his study of method and his development of the 
complex skills of teaching, is the least satisfactory. The develop- 
ment of understanding of individual differences in ability and 
interest has been accompanied by increasing distrust of stand- 
ardized methodological devices. The recognition of the importance 
of spontaneous adaptation of method to particular situations, 
however, heightens the importance of the student teaching expe- 
rience. 


Even where courses in methodology are responsive to newer 
trends, the extent to which new methods become a part of the 
prospective teacher’s professional equipment depends essentially 
on his experience as a student teacher. A recent survey of 
thirty-one institutions of higher learning preparing secondary 
school teachers reported that newer trends in curriculum and 
methods presented in college courses are often controverted by 
what the student teacher and the beginning teacher encounter 
in high school classrooms.1 Where theory is contradicted by 
practice, the outcome is likely to mirror practice. In this matter 
the college is fundamentally dependent on the cooperating schools. 
It is increasingly held that the student teacher should have 
experience in a variety of school situations. Some teacher educa- 
tion programs have been experimenting with team assignment 
of student teachers to two distinctive types of schools. There 
are certain disadvantages for the cooperating schools and 
teachers in this arrangement; on the other hand, its possible 
advantages to the prospective teacher in the development of 
flexibility seem self-evident. 


Nevertheless, some critics of teacher education hold that no 
form of student teaching is satisfactory as a means of developing 
pedagogical skills. These critics believe that methods of teaching 
a subject and managing a classroom can only be learned on the 
job; they would defer this phase of the teacher’s preparation 
until he is employed. The earlier pattern of apprentice teaching, 
discontinued more because it raised problems of teacher employ- 
ment and exploitation than because it was judged educationally 
unsound, should be reinstated, according to these critics. Cer- 
tainly it merits reexamination by all who recognize the intimate 
relationship between practice and theory. 





(1) The Association for Student Teaching, Curriculum Trends and Teacher Education, 1953 
Yearbook, Chapter III. 
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Whether or not the first teaching experience is as an 
undergraduate student or begins after graduation, certification 
requirements and informed opinion now support a graduate 
year of study for high school teachers. Beyond this agreement, 
however, a major controversy as to the nature of the graduate 
study exists. In New York State during the past year this 
controversy has been aired in the press, in teachers’ meetings, 
and in the legislature. 


Should the master’s program be entirely in liberal studies 
or should graduate courses in professional subjects be included 
or required? Professors of education generally and even some 
severe critics of professional education—Arthur Bestor and Paul 
Woodring, for example—believe that graduate studies in profes- 
sional subjects have a place in graduate programs of teacher 
education, even though they may deplore efforts to make such 
courses mandatory. There are professional competencies that 
can only be developed at the graduate level and only after the 
novice has begun his teaching. No increase in the number of 
credits in professional courses at the undergraduate level or in 
their character can compensate for studies related to and built 
upon the actual experience of daily classroom teaching. 


What are the professional competencies that must of neces- 
sity be developed during a graduate in-service period? In the 
first place, the teacher needs to learn, and can only learn while 
teaching, to create new instructional materials appropriate to 
his particular teaching responsibilities. He needs to learn how 
to translate his own deepening knowledge of his subject and 
advances in it into images that will communicate to students 
at various conceptual levels. He should, still within this general 
field of curriculum and method, learn to construct valid and 
reliable ways of evaluating student progress. 


The teacher needs, secondly, to develop interests and skills 
in educational research so that he may judiciously apply experi- 
mental results to his own teaching and evaluate his own teaching 
procedures with increasing objectivity. 


The growing number of auxiliary services now provided 
for our increasingly heterogeneous school population makes 
special demands on the English teacher as on all teachers. 
English teachers today are called upon not only to direct the 
senior play and supervise the school magazine—skills which 
they reasonably may be expected to have developed in the course 
of their undergraduate preparation—but also to teach remedial 
reading, incorporate certain guidance functions in homeroom and 
English classes, and work with children who must learn English 
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as a foreign language. These and other auxiliary services make 
demands upon the teacher for which his undergraduate prepara- 
tion cannot adequately prepare him. 


Finally, the teacher in service should continue through his 
graduate professional studies to develop a considered and con- 
sistent educational philosophy. 


The graduate program of the English teacher should of 
course provide him with challenges to pursue in depth those 
phases of language and literature that are of particular interest 
to him. Indeed, the major portion of his graduate study should 
certainly be in English. One of the uncontrovertible arguments 
against emergency programs for teachers which concentrate 
professional preparation in a graduate year is that they do not 
permit advanced study in the teacher’s subject. But while grad- 
uate study in English is essential for secondary school teachers, 
it should probably be different in character from that undertaken 
in preparation for a doctoral degree and a career in research. 
Recent recommendations for the revision of doctoral programs 
designed to prepare college teachers to formulate principles equally 
applicable to Masters programs for high school teachers. Let us 
see to it, as Dean Barzun and the distinquished members of his 
committee on graduate study propose, that teachers are not 
forced into the confines of narrow specialization in their subject. 
Let us rather open the way for them to continue at the graduate 
level a broad general education that will enable them to invest 
their teaching with the qualities of liberal education in its origi- 
nal and creative sense. 


The five-year preparation required for high school certifica- 
tion in New York State seems hardly time enough to endow 
teachers of English with all the knowledge, skills, and attributes 
we would have them attain; after five years they are at best 
ready to begin. The best education the colleges can provide is, 
to borrow Walt Whitman’s phrase, “no finish to a man or woman 
but rather a beginning.” 





The Record is a record of what English teachers in New York State 
are doing and thinking professionally. Share your experiences by 


sending in short articles to the Editor! 
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New York State English Council 
1959 Conference 


APRIL 24-25 


HOTEL MANGER ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND! 











Application for Membership 
IN NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Permanent Address 
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Type of School (undeline): Elementary, Junior High, High, College, Special 





Please make checks payable to New York State English 


DUES $2.00 Council and mail to David E. Manly, Newfane Central 


Year Ending Aug., 1959 








School, Newfane, New York. 
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Anthologies that make literature | A classroom textbook that 
a pleasure to teach and study any English teacher can use 
Literature textbooks for Grades 7-12 Designed for Grades 7-12 

New Trails—Grade 7 Students increase reading 

Wide Merteees.dinaie 6 speed and comprehension by: 

Exploring Life—Grade 9 training the cet 

Ourselves and Others—Grade 10 ‘ correcting ee 

This Is America—Grade 11 — 

England and the World—Grade 12 * building vocabulary 
TEACHER’S MANUALS and TESTS are| SyuTTEeR Carbs, supplied with 
available for each book in the series.| the text, are the only needed 
STUDENT HANDBOOKS in preparation. equipment. 





New York State Representatives: 


JAMES B. CARSKY — EDWARD J. MARCOS — WILLIAM J. WARD 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 

















To keep high-school students growing 
in reading power and literary appreciation— 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


| | 
AMERICA READS 


GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE 
EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE 
THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE 
ENGLAND IN LITERATURE 


with a Teacher's Guidebook for each anthology 


To help teach reading right along with literature, textbook study aids and Guide- 
book lesson plans highlight skills of interpretation and word command . . . keep 
students growing steadily in reading ability as they read and discuss top-quality 
literary selections. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
and COMPANY 1900 POLLITT DRIVE, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 
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Colorful, fine-quality texts 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


for Grades 7-12 


Third editions, copyright 1958 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 7 ENJOYING ENGLISH 8 


Flexible organization of material in this program permits 


teachers to use their own most effective teaching methods. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. ERIE BLVD. DEPT. M-83 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


New York State Representatives: 
W. HAROLD BIE JOHN S. GAMMONS 
PAUL PATCHIN EUGENE J. COATES 








Reading 


Literature 
Improvement 


ippincott 
textbooks 


The Reading for Life Series 


Grades 7-12 Wood, Genl. Ed. 
. - concentrates on the thematic approach to literature. They lead 


students to a recognition of reading as a form of experience, thus 
presenting a challenge unique in this field . . . informal, but effective. 


The Reading for Meaning Series 
Grades 4-12 by Guiler-Coleman 


. stresses the application of word meaning comprehension, total 
sentence meanings, central thought, detailed meanings, organization, 
and summarization . . . successfully solves serious reading problems. 


C. H. Johnson, Representative R. B. Azeltine, Representative 
335 Cheves Avenue, Staten Island 14 15 Cottage Place, Utica 3 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
1958-1959 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. Rosemary E. Wagner, Bureau of Curriculum Research, 
Board of Education, New York City 

VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Colleges), Dr. Van A. Burd, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Cortland 


VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Secondary Schools), Mr. John E. Warriner, 
Garden City High School, Garden City 


VICE PRESIDENT (Representing Elementary Schools), Miss Mollie K. Wild, 
State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh 

SECRETARY, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, Niagara Falls High School, Niagara 
Falls 


TREASURER, Mr. David E. Manly, Newfane Central School, Newfane 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Dr. Earl Harlan, State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh 
Miss Genevieve Heffron, North Senior High School, Binghamton 
Miss Margaret Dwyer, Board of Education, Syracuse 

Miss Ruth Everett, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn 

Mrs, Margaret Heaps, Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo 
Miss Hazel M. Hill, Northside High School, Corning 

Mrs. Jane Leathem, Charlotte High School, Rochester 

Mr. George Livermore, State University Teachers College, Potsdam 
Miss Alice O’Connor, Linton High School, Schenectady 

Miss Marion O’Connor, Great Neck High School, Great Neck 
Miss Winnifred Ramsdell, Massena Central School, Massena 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


WESTERN REGION—Chairman: Mrs. Margaret Heaps. Buffalo 
Counties: Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans, Wyoming 
CENTRAL WESTERN REGION—Chairman Mrs. Jane Leathem, Rochester 
Counties: Allegany, Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Wayne 
EASTERN REGION—Chairman: Miss Alice O’Connor, Schenectady 
Counties: Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, Montgomery, Rensselaer, Saratoga, 
Schenectady, Schoharie, Sullivan, Ulster, Washington 
CENTRAL REGION—Chairman: Miss Margaret Dwyer, Syracuse 
Counties: Cayuga, Lewis, Madison, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Seneca, Yates 
SOUTHEASTERN REGION—Chairman: Miss Marion O’Conncr, Great Neck 
Counties: Nassau, Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Suffolk, Westchester 
SOUTHERN REGION—Chairman: Miss Hazel M. Hill, Corning 
Counties: Broome, Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Otsego, Schuyler, Steuben, 
Tioga, Tompkins 
METROPOLITAN REGION—Chairman: Mrs. Ruth Everett, Brooklyn 
Counties: Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, Richmond 
NORTHERN REGION—Chairman: Miss Winnifred Ramsdell, Massena 


Counties: Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, St. Lawrence, 
Warren 


Editor of THE ENGLISH RECORD: Dr. Strang Lawson, Colgate University, Hamilton 

Business Manager and Associate Editor of THE ENGLISH RECORD: Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Drake, 98 Oak Street. Binghamton 

Editor of the NEWSLETTER: Sister M. Sylvia, 1&8 Agassiz Circle, Buffalo 

Director of Promotion: Miss Jane Borst, Oneida High School, Oneida 

Program Chairman: Miss Marion Thiesen, Public School 9, Queens, New York 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE APRIL 24-25, 1959 
Hotel Manger, Rochester, N. Y. 
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